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t SHIPS... ..a vital:part of the Nation's armors.) Smiime and the men who 


sail them. MATSON has proudly forged her fleet into this vital part of the National armor. 
These SHIPS ... and their officers and men... are serving our countrys cause, withoum 


limit or reservation. MATSON SHIPS will also continue serving Hawaii and their normal 


routes to the limit permitted by the National Emergency. 
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New, smart, complete, DIFFERENT — a 
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social life. Selected clientele, Courteous, 
complete services. The one ideal place for 
a perfect vacation in Miami Beach. Open 
all year. For folder, details, see your travel 
agent, or write: 


JOHN M. DUFF JR., Manager 
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Whaling 


Enshrined 


LEVIATHAN AT BAY 


Whaling was arduous and dangerous work, and our whalers 
were the most resourceful seamen this country ever pro- 


duced. They had to endure incredible hardships, sail for- 


two and three years without sight of land and risk their 
lives in combat with the mightiest monsters to be found 
anywhere on the globe. In this old print one of the most 
exciting moments of the chase is pictured—the hurling of 
the harpoon to be followed swiftly by the fury of the 
whale and possible disaster no one could predict. 


THE CHARLES W. MORGAN 


The Charles W. Morgan \eft for her first voyage on Sep- 

tember 6, 1841. Today she lies in her last berth at Mystic, 

Connecticut, a memorial to the glory of tall ships and iron 
men. 
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At the end of an unsuccessful chase after the sperm whale, the small boats 
return to the mother ship and are lifted aboard, 


PROUDLY the New Bedford shipowner watched his twenty-year-old 
daughter break the bottle that would send another of his ships down the 
ways to go in search of whales to the far-spread grounds of the Brazil Banks 
and the Indian Ocean, the South Seas and the Bering Strait, the coast of 
Chile and the Japan Sea. Eight years earlier, he had named one of his ships 
after the girl, Emily Morgan. Now the new ship that was taking to the 
water from the yard of Zachariah and Jethro Hillman was going to bear 
his own name, Charles W. Morgan. 

A century has passed. The men who built and manned that ship are no 
longer. American whaling, too, is gone from the sea. Not a single ship 
is left flying the Stars and Stripes in pursuit of the wily mammal of the 
deep. The last of them all, the big factory ship Ulysses, was converted 
into a tanker by the outbreak of the present war. 

But the stout little “spouter” that was launched at New Bedford on that 
fine June morn of 1841 has survived them all, the men as well as the ships 
that made New England famous. 

Yet no longer will she set forth in search of right whales, cachalots and 
humpbacks. All sails set, yet forever stationary, she will remain at her 
Lt last berth at Mystic, Connecticut, a floating memorial to the glory of tall 

THE LAST ships and iron men. 

. The choice of Mystic as the last harbor for the Charles W. Morgan 
was no mere accident. Mystic itself was once a whaling port, rivaling 
) chy OF THE New London, Stonington, Sag Harbor and other harbors. At Mystic is 
also under way a restoration program so far-reaching in scope that, if 
accomplished, it will result in the creation of what may well be described 
| aa as a New England Williamsburg. Men of old seafaring stock like Philip 
| 2 OLD TIME R. Mallory, Admiral Wilson Brown, Carl C. Cutler and others have banded 
together there to carry out the dream to which the late Dr. Charles K. Still- 
WHALERS man devoted the last ten years of his life: to restore and reconstruct a whole 
New England harbor site of the early nineteenth century, so that future 
generations may be able to study the tools and weapons by which New Eng- 
land held peaceful sway over the seven seas, 

A marine museum is already housed in several restored brick buildings 
en By RICHARD A. SHAFTER of the old Greenman shipyard. Next will be the restoration of the famous 
old yard itself, whence Mystic whalers and coasters and the first clippers 
and crack packets of the Mallory Lines came off the ways for nigh on a 
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Whaling Film Corporation 


DISASTER 


Old log books of the whalers 
are filled with incidents 
similar to. those pictured 
here. Time and again har- 
pooned whales rose directly 
beneath the boats of their 
pursuers and threw them 
high in the air with a flap 
of their mighty flukes. The 
picture above shows an un- 
foreseen incident from a film 
taken aboard the Morgan 
during her last cruise in the 
twenties. A similar incident 
is pictured at the right with 
amazing fidelity by a mid- 
nineteenth-century artist. 


century. Now the Charles W. Morgan 
has become the center of the whole ex- 
hibit. There, on Shipyard Point, facing 
the Mystic River, she will remain as 
long as her stout old timbers hold to- 
gether, a memorial to a heroic age, the 
last veteran of an industry in which New 
England once led the world. 

American whaling had not yet reached 
its zenith when the Charles W. Morgan 
left for her first voyage on September 6, 
1841. A decade earlier New Bedford 
had outdistanced the earlier Nantucket, 
and now, despite the reverses of the 
crisis of 1837, its fleet was twice as large 
as Nantucket’s had ever been. None of 
the town’s 15,000 inhabitants had ever 
dreamed of forsaking the strong breezes 
of the sea for the lint and dust-filled air 
of a cotton mill. Not until eight years 
later did the first mill open its doors 
in the newly incorporated town. Un- 
til then the only semblance to industrial 
plants was maintained by the seventeen 
candle houses and whale oil refineries, 
whose needs were supplied by a fleet of 
170 sail, all Bedford owned and largely 
Bedford manned. 

On January 4, 1845, the Charles W. 
Morgan returned home, her 350-ton 
hold filled to the hatch coamings with 
sixteen hundred barrels of sperm oil, 
eight hundred barrels of whale oil, and 
ten thousand pounds of whalebone. The 
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“catch” sold for almost $70,000, leaving 
her managing owner and his partners a 
tidy profit on her original outfitting cost 
which had been in the neighborhood of 
$30,000. 

Returns like that were not at all in- 
frequent. The Hillman brothers, of 
whom it was said that none of their 
craft had ever leaked or sprung a mast, 
had also been the builders of the James 
Arnold, “the luckiest whaleship.” In 
the dozen long voyages made between 
her launchings in May, 1853, and Oc- 
tober, 1894, the James Arnold earned 
$876,425 for her owners. Then they 
sold her for a paltry $5,000. to a firm 
in Chile. The old ship, built with all 
the love and craftsmanship of which 
the Hillmans were capable, continued 
serenely on her career under the new 
flag until the late 1920’s, making an- 
nual voyages to the so-called offshore 
whaling grounds in mid-Pacific, paying 
handsome dividends even in her old age. 

Even more amazing, and not without its 
amusing side, is the story of the Envoy. 
During fourteen years, 1833-1847, she 
had netted her owners an even $200,000. 
Then the underwriters refused to in- 
sure her again. But Captain W. T. 
Walker bought the condemned hulk for 
a song. His keen seaman’s eyes prob- 
ably detected some merit in her that her 
owners had missed. He refitted her, at 


a total outlay of $8,000, and skippered 
her himself on her last voyage around ees 
the Horn to the grounds off Chile, From ff 
Honolulu he was able to send home a 
full cargo of oil and set out once more. — 
When finally he sailed the Envoy into 
San Francisco harbor in 1852, she was 
battered and leaking and once more — 
ready for the wrecker’s yard. But she 
had earned another $138,450 for the 
enterprising Yankee skipper. 

Even when newer, mechanized meth- 
ods had already come to be employed by 
Norwegian and other foreign whaling 
interests, American windships and their 
time-honored methods were still able to 
make surprising catches. In 1911, in a~ 
cruise of less than three months, the brig | 
Sullivan could put fifteen hundred bar- el 
rels of sperm oil under her hatches. And 
in 1915 the bark Cameo returned to — | 
New Bedford from a three-year cruise 
with five thousand barrels, six hundreai 
more than had ever been brought into | 
port from a single voyage. Yet the — 
Cameo’s catch was worth only $50,000, — 
barely half of the $109,269 that th 
4,181 barrels of the William Hamilton 
had brought in 1838. 


after twenty-six we at sea with bu it 
ten barrels of oil. 
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» 
New Pion, in 1857, ranged the Atlantic from Spits- 
bergen to the Cape of Good Hope for eight solid months 
without success. Finally, on the last day of the year, she 
caught her first whale in the Indian Ocean. 

_ Captain Clothier Peirce was so smitten with the ill 
_ luck that attended his ship, the Minnesota, on her voy- 
+ gree in 1868, that he headed his logbook entries, “Remarks 

-on Board the Most Unfortunate Vessel in the Whaling 

Bieziess,” The old book is replete with such lachrymose 
ms of the pious skipper as, “Will the Lord in his 
“infinite Mercy ever suffer us to get one Whale?” And 
some time later, referring to his brother, the managing 
owner of the ship, he concluded: “LoreNzo PEIRCE The 
‘Most Unfortunate Agent in the Whaling Business, No 
| Vessel that he has had the Agency of has got any Voy- 
“age ... The Lorns Power is against the PerrceE Family 
& the Name of Peirce.” 

Nor did Captain Peirce’s trouble end with the lack of 
“oil. On February 24, 1872, he sailed into the Bay of 
“Islands, New Zealand, with a rebellious first mate in 
‘irons and called upon the American consul there to come 
aboard and help him quell a mutiny. 

What wonder if tempers on board a luckless ship now 
and then burst into open flames of revolt and mutiny? 
From the skipper down to the greenest boy, the men were 
on “lays.” Their earnings were in proportion to the 
catch. But “no ile, no pay,’ was the old adage among 
whaleship owners. 

Idle men, finding no release in the joy and danger of the 
chase and the back-breaking work of “trying out,” were 
apt to rebel against superiors who perhaps hazed them 
| unnecessarily, themselves disappointed and bad-tempered 
| because of the ill success of the voyage. No bloodier 
| tales are known in the annals of shipping than those of 
the mutinies on board the whalers Globe and Jumior. 
In both cases most of the officers were murdered in cold 
blood. Skipper and mates of the Barclay escaped the 
‘same fate only because whales were providentially raised 
at the critical moment. At the shout “Thar she blo-hows!” 
from the main crosstrees, the erstwhile mutineers forgot 
__ their grievances and jumped with alacrity when ordered to 
_ man the boats and break their backs to the pull of ashen 
oars. “A dead whale or a stove boat.” 

Much has been made of the romance of whaling. Yet 
one of the most romantic chapters of whaling remains 
as yet unwritten. No definite account has ever been given 
of the yeoman service New England whalers performed 
for science. 
| In their search for ever new whaling grounds they 
tanged far afield, invaded unknown seas, sighted strange 
coasts, and became individually and collectively a store- 
house of knowledge which geographers and oceanographers 
did not even suspect. 

Benjamin Franklin’s famous map of the Gulf Stream 
was based on the observations and a sketch made by a 
Nantucket whaler, Captain Folger. Another Folger, 
Elisha, in the Equator, discovered, charted and named 
Dangerous Reef, Nantucket Island (now called Baker’s 

_ Island, after a later “discoverer”) and a flock of smaller 

islands that had been overlooked when the Kingsmill and 

Ellice groups had been discovered. A third Folger, 
| master of the Ganges, discovered the Kodiak Grounds 
off the American Northwest coast and brought home the 
_ | first knowledge of meteorological conditions in the North- 
_| ern Pacific. Yet it was the Superior, of Sag Harbor, 
| Captain Ryos commanding, that in 1848 plerced the mys- 
tery of the Bering Strait. She was the first ship to enter 
the ererto unnavigated waters of the Arctic Ocean— 
AD, , ) 
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The Pacific Ocean was one of the richest hunting grounds for the sperm and 
the right whale. Here American vessels have gathered to pursue their prey 
off the coast of Hawaii. 
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“Thar she blo-hows” shouted from the main crosstrees was a signal for which 
eager whalers often had to wait for months. When it came, swift pursuit began 
with only one idea in mind—“A dead whale or a stove boat.” 


Massachusetts Institute of 1 echnology 


The South Seas, where these ships are at work, were a favored hunting grounds 

of the New England whalers. So rich were the rewards of the Pacific in sperm 

and right whales that shortly before 1850 all but forty of our fleet of 680 
whaling vessels were cruising those vast waters. 


Small wonder the cachalot or sperm whale caused so much loss of life among its pursuers. The male grows to a length of sixty-three 
feet with a gigantic blunt-nosed head about one-third the size of the body. Its huge jaws, which could easily crush the whaler’s boat, 
are equipped with formidable teeth, some of which weigh up to four pounds. 


to be amply repaid for her troubles by 
an abundant catch of bowhead whales. 

Long before Perry opened Japan to 
intercourse with the rest of the world, 
the Japan Sea had been visited by New 
England whalers.. There is a story of a 
shipwrecked New Bedforder who whiled 
his time away by teaching his Nippon- 
ese rescuer-captors the rudiments of 
English. And Commander James Glynn 
in the little sloop-of-war Preble preceded 
Perry by five years in his peaceful in- 
vasion of Nagasaki, to demand the sur- 
render of fifteen men from the New 
Bedford whaler Lagoda. 

Credit for the discovery of the whal- 
ing grounds off Japan is usually given 
to the Nantucket ship Maro, But her 
very name, reminiscent of the Japanese 
“Maru” for ship, seems to indicate that 
her owners knew what they were about 
when they sent her out in 1820. A par- 
ticularly dangerous reef in Lat. 25°, 
31’ N. and Long. 170°, 20’ W., to this 
very day bears the name of Maro or 
Allen’s Reef, after the skipper of the 
Maro when it was discovered. 
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A CACHALOT TAKES ITS REVENGE 


Nor ,were all these discoveries con- 
fined to the Pacific proper. As early 
as 1819 the Russian Antarctic explorer 
von Bellinghausen was surprised to find 
American whalers using the as yet un- 
charted islands of South Georgia as a 
base for operations. The group of bleak 
rocks has remained a favored hunting 
ground for sulphur bottoms and right 
whales to this very day. 

It is significant that the first demand 
for order to be brought into this chaos 
of discoveries and findings, some of 
which, for obvious reasons, were held 
secret, also came from New England 
whalemen. In 1828 a group of Nan- 
tucket whaling merchants and shipown- 
ers memorialized Congress. “Within a 
few years,’ the petitioners set forth, 
“New England whaleships had extended 
their cruises from Peru to Chile to the 
northwest coast of this continent and to 
New Zealand and the islands of Japan. 
Several vessels have been wrecked on 
islands and reefs not laid down on any 
charts; many ships have gone into these 
seas and no soul returned to tell their 


From a French Aquatint, Taber Collec ion 
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fate.” The remedy was perfectly obvious. — 

It was respectfully submitted to the 
solons of Washington that it seemed “a 
matter of earnest importance that these 
seas be explored, and that they should — 
be surveyed in an accurate and authentic — 
manner.” 4 

Secretary of the Navy Samuel L. ~ 
Southard ordered a survey to be made. 
James N. Reynolds of Ohio and New — 
York became the author of the ‘Report 
on Islands Discovered by Whalers in the 
Pacific.” Merely culling his informatio 
from such logbooks as were made ava: 
able to him, he could present a formi 
able list of no less than two hundred 
definite discoveries in the South Sez 
and “Chinese Oceans.” No knowledg 
whatever existed of these findings out- 
side the ranks of whalers. Nantuck 
memorializing Congress once more 
1834, pointed eut in support of Reynolds 
that its skippers knew no less than 01 
hundred and fifty islands not to be fou 
on any chart. Such incidents as tl 
of the Mentor certainly bore the Nai 
tucketers out. That New Bedford wl 


ing bark was attacked and captured in 1831 by the Pelew 


Islanders, but no charts or sailing directory then in existence 
confessed any knowledge of that group and its fiercely warlike 


people. 


Ultimately it was Reynolds’ report that became the cause of 
the Navy’s globe-girdling Exploration Expedition of 1838-1842 
under Commander Charles Wilkes, during which the Antarctic 
continent was discovered. Summing up his findings, Commander 
Wilkes devoted a special chapter of his report to “Currents and 
Whaling,” in which he expounded the theory, later found to be 
only partly true: “The course of the great currents of the ocean, 
Sweeping with them the proper food of the great cetaceous ani- 
mals, determines not only the places to which they are in the 
habit of resorting, but the seasons at which they are to be found 
frequenting them.” 

Not until 1847, however, did another governmental survey 
attempt to codify these whalemen’s discoveries and observations 
to permit the construction of whaling charts. Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, the famous hydrographer, based his own deductions 
largely on these facts. His famous ‘Winds and Currents of the 
Sea” of 1851 would not have been possible without the yeoman 
service of the New England amateur explorers. 

In the three and a half years the Charles W. Morgan had been 
absent on her maiden voyage, New Bedford had become the 
leading whale port not only of the country, but of the world. 
As a tonnage district, the town ranked fourth in the United 
States, being surpassed only by New. York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. The American whaling fleet, in 1846, numbered 757 


sail: 678 ships and barks, 35 brigs, 44 schooners, owned in 34 
different ports. More than one-third of the total, 254 vessels, 
was owned in New Bedford, Nantucket followed at a great dis- 
tance with 75 vessels. 70 more were owned at New London, 
another 69 at Sag Harbor. 

A decade later, in 1857, the fleet had decreased to 670 craft. 
Yet the share of the port on the Acushnet River had grown to 
329, almost one half. The fleet then aggregated 200,000 tons, 
constituted an investment of 22 million dollars, and was manned 
by 18,000 officers and men. An additional fifty-odd thousand 
were employed ashore in the processing of whale oil. Including 
candle works and refineries, the total investment in the industry 
amounted to seventy million dollars. 

In 1859 petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania. Kerosene 
and paraffin were beginning to replace whale oil and spermaceti 
candles as means to illuminate the American home. Lubricants, 
too, were extracted from the new oil that spouted from the 
ground like the water from a cachalot’s blowhole. 

Yet as prices for whale and sperm oil fell, my lady con- 
tinued to wear stays, hoopskirts and corsets, all the female ar- 
mor that was heavily reinforced with whalebone. It was the 
demand for baleen that kept American whaling alive, although 
the price of whalebone never rose to a point where it would have 
become profitable to hunt whales for the baleen alone. The 
cachalot, once regarded as the prime catch, now was spurned. 
His sharp-teethed jaw yielded no baleen. The hunt turned al- 
most exclusively to the Arctic right whale. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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i) ON RICH FISHING GROUNDS 


The crew in the foreground is cutting in on a huge right whale, while the large ship beyond from which smoke is pouring is hauling 


in the carcass of a previous catch. The smoke indicates that blubber oil is being rendered before being stored in vats. This was a 
dangerous process, and ships sometimes caught fire in midocean. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


FORTUNE’S DARLIN 
ON THE LEVEE 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


Devereux Butcher 


THE OLD CITY AND THE NEW 


The Vieux Carré, the original French city designed by 
Bienville and his engineers in 1718, was surrounded by a 
palisade and foss fortified by five forts. Today it is but a 
small segment of the modern skyscraper city which has 
sprawled beyond it in all directions. Kew of the original 
French buildings remain. These delicate grilled balconies 
in the Vieux Carré, one of which makes such a graceful 
frame for the harsh outlines of the business section, date 
from the later Spanish period. 
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_ may have curtained alcoves. Any 


 stricting gambling are tolerantly 


_ There are few chain enterprises, 
and none of these are large. Ina 
_ city where the corner grocery store 


| — overnight, it is fun to shop around 


ae 
_ NEW ORLEANS is a many-sided 


city, some of whose aspects have been 
over-publicized to the obscurement of the 
‘rest. The Vieux Carré and its Franco- 
Spanish charm, the city of Mardi Gras: 
who has not read about these to the point 
almost of tedium? I am unable to stay 
away for very long, and whenever I re- 
turn I live at the heart of the old quarter. 


I refuse to take second place to any one 


in my enjoyment of the traditional at- 
mosphere. But I should feel that I did 
not know New Orleans if that were the 
whole of it for me, as it is for the major- 
ity of visitors and certain residents who 
plume themselves on their Vieux Carré 
provincialism. 

Geographically, the city I intend to 
describe overlaps the tourist town, is 
much larger and of course more complex. 
The outstanding thing about it is its free- 
and-easy spirit in the pre-World War 
mood at the latter’s best. It was then a 
commonplace that the only three Ameri- 
can cities with vivid, earthy personalities 
stimulating to letters were New York, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. New 
York has changed utterly, and San 
Francisco quite a lot. I do not say that 
they are relatively less interesting in a 
world that has altered too. But New 
Orleans has experienced scarcely any 
change in essentials. To those who found 
the ways of the last generation amusing, 
it is decidedly nostalgic. 

You see, it has eschewed the social 
reforms that tend to make a place dull. 
The bars may stay open all night if they 
wish to do so; several announce 
that they have thrown away the 
key. There are no rules requiring 
the customer to buy food with his 
drink, or to remain seated while 
he imbibes. Treating, the number 
of rounds and the sale of bottles 
across the bar are not held to be 
the business of the state. Bar- 
maids are permitted. Restaurants 


\ public host may provide dancing 
facilities for his guests without a 
special license. Ordinances re- 


enforced. The wide-open conti- 
nental Sunday prevails, this be- 
ing a legacy from the French. 
Far from leading to debauchery, 
the result has been a multiplicity 
of resorts where more beer, wines 
_and soft drinks are sold than hard 
liquor. Standardization is avoided. 


or oyster stand is likely to rent 
_a'room next door and start a café 


the little places. A good percentage of 
them strike a novel note and become 
neighborhood fixtures. 

But let us climb to higher levels. | Eat- 
ing customs among those who pay more 
than fifty cents for a meal remain ex- 
tremely individualistic. The cafeteria 
hahit has never got a foothold. Only 
two self-serving establishments in town 
do good business, and they are stra- 
tegically placed near tourist hotels. As 
much cannot be said of any other Amer- 
ican city, even in the conservative South. 
It takes an exotic and meritorious dish 
to tempt an Orlenian away from his cre- 
ole cooking. He demands a variety of 
personalized restaurants from which to 
choose, and he prefers that they should 
look mellowed. The old places refurbish 
the fittings of the past; they mask electric 
bulbs in the gas chandeliers. They 
would not be so rash as to change the 
pattern of the wallpaper or banish 
familiar pictures. New places may 
properly appear new, but if they are pre- 
tentious about it they had better be first 
rate. Frank simplicity until they have 
developed traits is thought to be smarter. 

I shall not comment on the celebrated 
Antoine’s, Arnaud’s, La Louisiane and 
company. They are in every guide book; 
they are justly famous. But here are a 
few oddities that the discriminating may 
find useful when they next pay a visit. 
An inexpensive table a@hdéte which has 
occupied the same site opposite the 


French Market for longer than eighty 
years invariably serves as one of its 


cares what she thinks? 


oy Cresson from F.P.G. 


Everybody is invited to the exuberant and mirthful 1 
Mardi Gras celebration except Mrs. Grundy. And who 


courses boiled beef cooked and sauced 
according to a secret recipe. It is the 
best boiled beef I know of. The Mexi- 
can restaurant on Beauregard Square 
(formerly Congo Square) is not one of 
those boob traps for sightseers who like 
to think that they are eating foreign. It 
is actually run for such Mexicans as 
happen along, the dishes are authentic 
and the prices derisory. An excellent 
German place, in a class with the famous 
ones of Chicago and St. Louis, is to be 
found in the vicinity of the St. Charles 
Hotel. Of the many Italian tables d@’hote 
—the Vieux Carré is now definitely 
more Italian than French—preference 
should be given to the patio on Bourbon 
Street near Conti. The host there is a 
link with the city’s operatic past, and his 
wife’s cooking is superfine. For a quick 
snack, the merits of the “po’ boy” sand- 
wich should not be overlooked—a local 
invention consisting of freshly broiled 
meat in a split roll of crisp French bread, 
at least eight inches long. Be on your 
guard against dwarfed and wilted sub- 
stitutes. 

New Orleans has four major passions: 
musical drama and pageantry, politics, 
gambling and fishing. The first is exem- 
plified by the annual Mardi Gras cele- 
bration, which has been called “the most 
conspicuous survival of the medieval 
féte” in the world today. But canceled, 
alas! this year because of the war. It is 
a great emotional outlet, but it does not 
provide all that the community needs. 
The generation that has grown up since 
the French Opera House burned 
to the ground in 1919 scarcely 
realizes what a loss that was. New 
Orleans used to be opera mad, 
supporting a regular company and 
guest stars through a long season. 
Nothing was more typical of the 
artistic side of the city’s life. 
Nearly every one went to the 
opera, hummed favorite arias in 
the workaday world, and dis- 
cussed the records of singers. 

The municipal auditorium, 
opened a few years ago, is inade- 
quate. It. was designed mainly 
for sporting events and exhibi- 
tions, and when an operatic road 
company occasionally plays there 
the effect, by comparison, is tragic 
to the oldtimers. State and city 
authorities admit that tourist 
money is important to them, They 
could make no wiser investment 
than to rebuild the opera house, 
exactly as it was and on the 
ancient site which now disfigures 
a picturesque section like a ragged 
scar.. The tourists eat up the 
guides’ patter about the lost 


Chicave and Southern Airlines 


Old lamps light the way to the Cabildo, New Orleans’ 

best-known monument to the age of Spanish domina- 

tion and the seat of their government. Today it is 

a museum. The official documents for the purchase 
of Louisiana were signed here in 1803. 


French Opera, and enough of them would patron- 
ize the real thing to assure a margin of profit. 
There can be no doubt that the natives would 
return to their old love. Critics have said that 
New Orleans is better fitted than any other city to 
become the musical capital of America, because 
support would derive from the temperament of the 
people. But it could not be done without a unify- 
ing center such as an opera house. 

Politics are lively and none too clean, even since 
the fall of the post-Huey P. Long administration 
of grafters. The Democratic party machine curi- 
ously resembles that of New York’s Tammany, 
the powerful Choctaw Club paralleling the influ- 
ence of the “Hall” in the latter’s palmy days. 
Members of the dominant faction call themselves 
the Old Regulars. They can be, and have been, 
beaten in elections by insurgent youth, but not 
with Republican help. Local Republicans are 
museum pieces. Victory in the Democratic pri- 
mary is what counts. The citizens debate issues 
with a vocal ardor which reminds me of a Carib- 
bean country rather than a state of this Union, 
and that is what Louisiana has always had the 
reputation of being at heart. Complaints are 
against excessive taxation, the carrying of dead- 
heads on the payroll, and so forth. There has 
been considerable improvement in the situation 
since Sam Jones was elected governor. But the 
mayor and commissioners—hang-overs from a 
naughtier day—appear chiefly to worry about the 
extent to which vice should be tolerated and the 
gamblers kept under cover. They follow a cat- 
and-mouse policy on both scores, and their sin- 
cerity is much to be doubted. The subject, how- 
ever, is too large. I dismiss it with these brief 
comments. 
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The manifest presence of feverish, widespread 
gambling—the thing itself, apart from politics— 
cannot fail to strike the traveler who keeps his 
eyes open. Writers of lurid books have portrayed 
New Orleans on its seedy side as a city of scarlet 
women. This may have been so in the past, but it 
assuredly is not true now. The favored charmer, 
bysall odds, is Lady Luck. 

Scores of cafés exist as mere covers for the 
gaming room; or rooms, beyond. There is little 
camouflage. One sees a door marked “Private,” 
or “Club.” No one offers the least objection if the 
chance comer wishes to enter. He finds himself 
in an apartment, generally crowded, where men 
sit in groups playing the standard card games 
from poker to monte, or throwing dice. An at- 
tendant or two makes book on the races and sells 
tickets to devotees of the numbers racket. Re- 
ports from the tracks, the baseball diamonds and 
other scenes of legitimate sport are changed fre- 


quently on a blackboard. One seldom encounters’ 


roulette wheels or “pay-off” slot machines, for 
these are frowned upon at present within the city 
limits. 

I do not enjoy gambling. It impresses me as 
being the most arid, fallacious form that the pur- 
suit of excitement can take. Nevertheless, for a 
notable percentage of humanity it is an irrepres- 
sible lust, and I believe that the way of wisdom 
lies in regulating it instead of driving it under- 
ground. A city which does that escapes the auto- 
intoxication so often caused by excessive puri- 
tanism. i vats 

The gentle sport of fishing offers a sharp con- 
trast to the frenzies of luck. Yet the one is fully 
as characteristic of Orlenians as the other. The 
city is surrounded by a tangle of waterways called 
bayous, which if connected in a straight line would 
measure thousands of miles and which terminate 
in broad spaces of water, half salt and half fresh, 
protected from the ocean by reed-grown sand- 
banks. This is a paradise for anglers. Dozens 
of, varieties of fish swarm to the bait. Crabs are 
so abundant that they make a nuisance of them- 
selves, clutching at the hooks and fighting their 
way into nets. It is common for a day’s sport to 
yield a bushel basket of fish per person, and twice 
as many crabs. Visitors find it hard to believe 
that tarpon, the greatest fighting fish of them all, 
can be caught within the city limits. But it is so. 

New Orleans has grown from its Mississippi 
River frontage clear back to Lake Pontchartrain, 
where in recent years $40,000,000 has been spent 
to build a sea wall five and a half miles long and 
develop the entire section for residential and 
resort purposes. The new airport is on reclaimed 
land there. Bathing beaches have been improved, 
and amusement centers have sprung up, connected 
by a scenic highway. The water of the lake is salt, 
and unless wedded to the rough and tumble of 
surf one will find the swimming enjoyable. 

To all this, the national defense program has 
lately added a naval reserve air base, a coast guard 
training station, an army recreation center, a hos- 
pital, as well as other activities that make the lake 
front hum. It has been announced that the new 
annual Federal payroll in New Orleans for mili- 
tary expansion will be $23,295,000. 
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FROM THE AIR 


New Orleans, on the lower 


Mississippi about 107 miles 
from its mouth, has had a 
spectacular expansion, almost 
doubling its population since 
the turn of the century. As a 
seaport it ranks fourth in the 


country in the number of ships — 


entering its more than a hun- 
dred piers. It is the largest 


banana port in the world and 


the cotton capital of the United 


States. The wrought iron tra- — 


cery at the right frames a 
statue of Robert E. Lee. 


A. L, Stewart from F.P.G 


NEW ORLEANS BOUND 


Old-fashioned steamboats still ply the great river that flows to 

New Orleans. Although steamboating on the Mississippi passed 

its heydey after 1860, barge traffic has been greatly stimulated by 
the completion of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf inland waterway. 


I remarked that the city was a great seaport. It ranks 
fourth in the United States as to the number of ships enter- 
ing and clearing, has ten miles of wharves and more than a 
hundred piers. Its remarkable inner harbor consists of a 
navigation canal five and a half miles long, five hundred 
feet wide and thirty feet deep, which cuts across the city, 
linking the river with the lake. At the river end there is a 
masterpiece of a lock, built by the late General Goethals 
after he had finished his work on the Panama Canal. A 
belt railroad serves all public wharves and a number of 
industrial plants on both sides of the Mississippi. 

The docks are built according to what is known as the 
longitudinal system. There are no piers extending into the 
stream. Vessels pull in alongside, the uniform depth of the 
river making this possible without difficult maneuvering, 

Once New Orleans enjoyed a monopoly as the gateway 
of the Mississippi Valley traffic. Transcontinental railroad 
lines and their feeders cut into that. But any loss suffered 
by New Orleans was merely relative. Its actual growth, 
from the standpoint of tonnage handled, has been steady 
and impressive since the Civil War. Nothing can impair 
the unique availability of this port as a point of contact 
with the Caribbean lands to the south. It is second only to 
New York in furnishing regular steamship service, freight 
and passenger, to foreign countries. 

In 1881, Minor C. Keith sent an experimental cargo of 
bananas from Costa Rica to New Orleans. The exotic 
fruit was snapped up, and the business grew rapidly. The 
Keith interests eventually were merged with others to form 
the United Fruit Company. New concerns entered the 
field, notably the Vaccaro Line operating to Honduras. 
Some seven hundred ships a year, carrying from twenty- 
five to fifty thousand bunches each, made New Orleans in 
the past decade the chief banana port on earth. 

To write of this city without mentioning cotton would be 
anomalous indeed. The Negro longshoremen may no longer 
load and unload the white bales by hand; singing the blues 
in the manner sanctified by nostalgic fiction. But New 
Orleans is still the cotton capital of the United States. It 
has the world’s largest shipside cotton warehouse, with a 
storage capacity of half a million bales, from which four 
ocean’ vessels may load simultaneously. The exchange 
handling this commodity is the busiest spot in the financial 
district. 

The war has caused the loss of much shipping to Europe, 
as well as to some African and Asiatic points. Yet the cus- 
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The Old City Hall is the finest example of Greek Revival architecture in 

the city. The original furnishings were imported from Paris, and many 

are still there. The marble for the portico came from quarries near New 
York. 


Chicago and Southern Airlines 


Above, the Cabildo, St. Louis Cathedral 
and the Presbytére are glimpsed from 
the balcony of the Pontalba Apartments. 


At the right is a typical scene along the 
Gulf Coast. 


Anthony Ragusin 


toms collections were almost twice as high for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, as they 
had been for the year ending just prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939. The sharp in- 
crease in imports which this proved is attributed 
mainly to Cuban sugar, which has reached an 
all-time high so far as the port of New Orleans 
is concerned. The total for the last fiscal year 
was 4,671,264 bags, as against a little less than 
half that number two years ago. The export 
carrying business, hurt by the closing of Euro- 
pean markets, has been saved by the enormous 
quantity of supplies being shipped to the new 
naval and air bases of the United States in the 
Caribbean. 

The favored location of New Orleans, far 
away from the routes of hostile submarines, has 
attracted traffic that would hardly have turned 
this way in times of peace. For instance, east- 
ern Canada until the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific was sending down goods to be shipped 
to the Far East. American merchandise des- 
tined for South Africa that used to be trans- 
shipped at Liverpool or Southampton is now 
being sent direct from the Mississippi port. 
Increasingly, freight that must pass through the 
Panama Canal is coming by rail to New Orleans, 
to avoid the hazards of the Atlantic and benefit 
by lower insurance rates. 

However, the taking over of boats by the 
United States government has affected ad- 
versely the coastwise business. Two of the 
four seatrain freighters running to Havana 
were commandeered last summer, with a tacit 
understanding that the other two would be left 
undisturbed. These unique craft carry loaded 
railroad cars, which are taken aboard and de- 
barked by means of rails laid from dock to 
deck. They handle immense cargoes with a 
minimum of stevedore labor. 

Temporary traffic losses will be more than 
counterbalanced by the shipbuilding enterprises 
that are booming. Higgins Industries Inc., 
largest small-boat concern in the country, which 
used to build Gulf Coast yachts, motor boats 
and fishing smacks, has become a defense un- 
dertaking on a grand scale. Torpedo craft and 
landing boats for the navy are being built in 
numbers that would amaze the nation if the 
figures could be made public. : 

Furthermore, $50,000,000 of government 
money is going into a new shipyard on the In- 
dustrial Canal. The contract with private 
operators calls for the construction of twenty- 
five ships as a first order, to be built on eight 
ways. 

New Orleans has the world’s biggest sugar 
refinery, and it makes most of the men’s wash 
suits worn in this country. Definitely, how- 
ever, it is a commercial rather than a manufac- 
turing city. It is proud of the curious fact, as 
one authority puts it, that it has “a thousand 
little factories each turning out approximately 
the same amount of wares.” In other words, 
one-man or one-family plants. The Latin influ- 
ence is to be discerned here. Also the localism 
of popular taste. The people really prefer to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HAPPINESS 


By CHARLES A. BORDEN 


The women of Tahiti are among the 
loveliest in the South Seas. 


TAHITI is the most joyous land in the world. 
Yes! even in war time. Drop a seed, and it becomes 
a flower. Build a fence, and it becomes a hedge. 
My neighbor out in Pirae built a fence to keep out 
the pigs, and the fence posts struck root and grew 
into Atae trees. 

It is true that we grumble a lot and it is true 
that we have little flour for bread, no sugar for 
our coffee, no cigarettes, and no kerosene for our 

lamps. But at night the torches of the fishermen 

gleam out on the foaming reef as never before, as 

their voices echo in song over the lagoon. In the 

cool of the late afternoon when great pageants of 

clouds gather about the peaks of Orohena, giant 

fei gatherers with four to six large bunches of 

\" feis hung from a bamboo pole sing softly as they 
tread steadily down the mountain roads. 

“But what has all this to do”, you ask, “with 
the war?” 

_ The answer is, “Everything”. 
Through the isolation of war which has curtailed 
shipping on the Pacific almost to a standstill the 
people of Tahiti and the islands of French Oceania 
are gradually returning to the primitive life and 
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LANDSCAPE IN GOSSAMER 


The beautiful falls of Fautawa are within walking distance of Papeete. Like 
a slender stream of silver, the falls drop a distance of six hundred feet 
into a pool that has been named for Pierre Loti. 


CHIEFTAIN’S GROTTO Fe 


In ancient days the grotto of Maraa was sacred to the gods and an inviolate 

sanctuary for warrior chieftains. The grotto was made by a subterranean 

river. which has created a pool of crystal-pure water beneath the over- 
hanging rocky cliff. 


culture of the ancients. The French 
Line service has been completely cur- 
tailed, there was only one American 
cruise ship last year, and several 
months ago they started transferring 
the New Zealand freighters to the 
Atlantic. The last one that came 
through was loaded with war sup- 
plies and had very little cargo for 
Papeete. 

“The Paris of the South Seas” 
they’ve always called her, the traders 
and visitors, because she is the only 
town in ten thousand miles of ocean. 
Poor little Papeete, how forlorn and 
angry she is these days nestling so 
quietly at the foot of her lofty moun- 
tain background. 

“Theese war she is terrible!” shouts the 
proprietor of the world-famous Bougain- 
ville Club, “Not a drop of whiskee, no 
gin, no more champagne and, sacre bleu! 
can you believe it, monsieur, not even a 
demmed glass of vin ordinaire!” 

Forlorn and empty of trade goods, 
several large white trading schooners and 
small copra cutters lie tied stern first to 
old sunken guns and cannon barrels on 
the silent waterfront. Empty, too, are the 
Tenito (Chinese) shops, and the Tahi- 
tians don’t eye them with much regret. 
Tenitos sit or stand immobile in the door- 
ways of their shops waiting—. Of activ- 
ity one hears only the dull booming as 
the breakers roar in, rise to the sky and 
smother the reef in smoking whiteness. 
Occasionally there is a sound of creak- 
ing blocks, and a small Tuamotuan cutter 
hoists its three sails, moves from shore 
across the lagoon and stands slowly out 
to sea. 

But this morning at five o’clock in the 
market place there were great quantities 
of string beans, tomatoes, lettuce, corn 
on the cob, breadfruit, taro, oranges, 
papayas, limes, great bunches of bananas, 
and green coconuts for drinking; huge 
strings of orange and deep blue, pale 
yellow or scarlet fish, parrot fish, porcu- 
pine fish, octopus, eels, lobster, oysters, 


The war has isolated Tahiti from the rest 
of the world, and the natives have revived 


their primitive handicrafts. While _ this 
young wife husks coconuts her husband 
mends his nets. 


crabs and varos. There are pigs, chick- 
ens, ducks and eggs galore. Rents are 
cheaper than ever before. A small fur- 
nished house can be rented for six dollars 
a month, and a girl to do your marketing, 
cooking and washing for five dollars a 
month. But most of the old-time traders 
and planters don’t like the way things are 
going a bit. Last week, talking to one of 
the cleverest and wealthiest traders down 
here, I asked his opinion of recent events. 
Pounding the table of the Concorde Club 
he shouted, “Things are going to hell 
throughout the islands today. The natives 
are lazier than they ever were and gettin’ 
too damn independent; if this war keeps 
up much longer we'll never get ’em back 
to likin’ the finer things agin.” 

I inquired what those finer things were. 

“Why damn it, man! bicycles, corru- 
gated iron, calico, cigarettes and smelly 
soaps fer the wimmim. The bloody fools 
have taken, to makin’ their own soap outa 
coconut ile, and some of ’em are back- 
slidin’ from kerosene to candlenuts.”’ 

The candlenuts are baked until the 
hard shell becomes brittle and the kernels 
easily extracted, then strung onto the 
fiber of the palm which forms the wick 
and emits the light. 

A land of perpetual sunshine, rivers 
and sea teeming with fish, food growing 
everywhere, clothing for the making 


THE WATERFRONT IN PAPEETE 


from: the bark of: trees ax eustnese 
simple guileless people once traded it 
for canned sardines, calico and “‘fire 
water’, And now by a strange twist 
of fate the foreign luxuries that un- 
dermined their health and content- 
ment have been banished by decree 
of the war gods. They are learning 
all over again how to be happy and 


making a living is fun in Tahiti. 
Sailing, fishing and diving entails a 
risk and adventure their wild nature 
demands. ' 

Since there are no foreign spirits 
left, orange and pineapple beer, sugar- 
cane rum and coconut toddy moon- 
shine have come back into their own. 
From the budding sheath containing the 
young coconut flowers toddy is obtained 
by tying the end of the tiny \nut, cutting 
off its tip and placing a bamboo funnel 
and a gourd to catch the juice. Four 
buds may be tapped on each tree, and 
each will produce a pint a day. 

In a valley not too far from Pirae a 
large deep hollowed stone rests on a pile 
of rocks and a fire burns beneath it 
nightly. The butt of a tree is placed over 
the top as a cap, making, so far as I 
know, the only stone moonshine boiler in 


the South Seas. Baked ti root already 


in fermentation with water is placed in 
the boiler, and a long thin bamboo hole 
in the wooden cap is the means by which 
this powerful moonshine called ava runs 
into a calabash. 

Busily braiding fronds for a new home 
Tehapi pauses for a moment to exclaim, 
“Ah, but it is good that a man is a man 


satisfied with what they have, and- 


again.” And smiling happily adds, “It is — 


well too that there are those among us 
who still remember the old ways.” Yes, 
it is well indeed. Old Maru weaves 
clothes of pandanus, she still has her 
tapa hammers and has not forgotten the 
art of hammering the bark of the mul- 
berry tree to make fine tapa, nor the de- 
signing of it with root dyes. And look! 


(Continued on page 42) 


No longer “The Little Paris of the South 
Seas,” Papeete is again the colorful port 
Gauguin once loved. Tied stern first to old 
sunken cannon barrels, tiny copra cutters 
lie idle alongside empty trading schooners 
from the Marquesas and the Tubuai Islands. 
In the picture at the right the author is 
seen returning to port after a day of fishing. 
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ON THE SHORES OF THE LAGOON 


In returning to the primitive habits of their forebears the Tahitians have become once more 

the happy carefree children of nature whose lives were so glowingly described by early 

travelers in the South Seas. Here one of the natives hangs his nets to dry above his canoe so 
as to protect it from the tropic sun. 
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FLORIDA—1564 


The artist Le Moyne drew this map of Florida when he was a member of the band of 

of French Huguenots who established the ill-fated colony of Fort Caroline which was wiped 

out by the Spanish. Le Moyne was a skilful artist but a bad map-maker; under his grace- 

ful but inaccurate pen Florida emerges as a fascinating land—but a land bearing not the 
slightest relation to Florida as we know it today. 


EN 1758, two hundred and forty-five centuries Florida was still, for all prac- 
years after Ponce de Leon first set foot tical purposes, terra incognita, 
HOW EFL ORID A in the Sunshine State, this choice bit of The early European map-makers, 
description, gravely set down in A New struggling to set the unfolding western 
and Easy Introduction to the Study of world on paper with reasonable accuracy, 
Geography, was a fair sample of the cur- must have scratched distracted heads 
BAFFLED THE _ ‘ knowledge about Florida: over the Florida problem. Returning ex- 
plorers brought back such meager and _ 
pally’ noted-toe2 conflicting, not to say incredible, reports 1 
A modern investigator who examines” 
ANSWER: That the Europeans subdued maps of the periadeemnecnn Clo 
M A Pp M A K E R SS only those Natives that lived near the Coast; sd P 7 
the other Parts of it are inhabited by the discovery and its purchase by the United 
old Natives, who have their own Kings. The States may be pardoned for wondering” 
wae aes yy ai ee ae bg ae whose imagination was the livelier—ex- 
mselv i 4 i ; : , 
He Pisces toe War iter and any Men pores oF Caron her's. Obyiously ie 
Skins.” latter, who often displayed no hesitation 
By ELSIE and MURIEL PARRY at all in copying one another’s maps, were” 
In a comparable period of time after the unable to get together on the vexing sub- 
landing of the Pilgrims, the United ject of Florida. Even maps of the same 
States grew from a tiny settlement intoa — period take astonishing liberties with the 
powerful nation, but in two and a half shape of the peninsula. As late as 1744 


————— | 


“QuEsTION: What is Wild Florida prin- 
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FLORIDA—1673 


More than a century after Le Moyne, Robert Morden, the English 

map-maker, attempted to indicate the position of the peninsula in 

relation of the West Indies. Even at this relatively late date Mor- 

den had to confess that he could not secure adequate information 

about the country and that he could not vouch for the accuracy 
of his work. 


Emanuel Bowen, publisher of atlases, felt it necessary to be 
frank about his own confusion: 


\ “We think it proper to Inform ye curious Reader, that in laying 
down ye Coast and Boundaries ... Recourse has been had to all of ye 
Surveys and most Authentick Charts and Maps hitherto published ; but 

. more particulatly to Monsr. Bellin’s Maps; and as our Map differs 
“considerably from most others, this difference must be principally at- 
_ tributed to our relying on Monsr. Bellin’s Authority.” 


What retarded the surveying and mapping of Ponce de Leon’s 
“Land of Promise,” where, according to a later writer’s over- 
enthusiastic account, “men live to the age of two hundred and 
fifty years?” Three things stood in the way: a difficult topog- 

-taphy, a persistently hostile Indian population, and possession 
by gold-hungry Spain, whose grandiose schemes for world power 
had no room for such poor empire-building material as Florida 
‘turned out to be. 

_ “It is certain,” wrote Herrera in his Historia General, “‘that 
Juan Ponce de Leon, besides intending to make new discoveries, 
as all Spaniards at that time aspired to do, was also intent on 
finding a magic fountain or a river, ‘where old people bathing 
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themselves in them became young again.’”» De Leon did not 
find the fabulous fountain in Florida, “although there was not 
a river or a brook, scarcely a lake or a puddle, in which he and 
his followers did not bathe themselves.” And he never found 
out that Terra Florida, “Englished, the Florishing Land,” was 
not just another island, but part of a vast continent. In 1521, 
the year of his death, he wrote to Charles V from Puerto Rico: 
“Among my services I discovered at my own cost and charge, 
the Island Florida... .” 

To de Leon goes the credit for discovering the region, but 
there is reason to believe that others, nameless and unsung, had 
stolen a march on him more than a decade earlier. How else 
to account for the appearance, in 1502, of a map executed in 


Lisbon at the order of Cantino, an Italian merchant, for Her- 


cules d’Este, which shows a mainland north of Cuba, termi- 
nating near that island in a peninsula resembling Florida? This 
tract of land has names of capes and rivers, but who found them 
and named them has never come to light. On one of the Tabulae 
Modernae which appeared with the Ptolemy atlas of 1513 
Florida is again shown as a peninsula, distorted, to be sure, but 
indubitably a neck of land and not an island. 

For more than three hundred years maps of Florida suffered 
from all sorts of geographical absurdities, both major and minor. 
The early errors are understandable. The Spanish invaders, in- 
oculated as they were with get-rich-quick virus, were far more 
concerned with Florida’s potentialities as a ready producer of 
gold and silver and pearls than they were in setting down scien- 
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In 1720, two centuries after its discovery, the shape of Florida was still a matter of con- The Spanish disillusionment was bit- 
jecture. In this map by H. Moll, the geographer, one is struck by the absence of settle- ter. Worse still, the natives, far from be- 
ments in Florida and the number of settlements further east along the Gulf of Mexico. ing amenable to exploitation as slaves 


by the Spanish crown or to conversion 
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FLORIDA—1765 FLORIDA—1763 


This map from the London Magazine, drawn as usual “from the best authorities,” shows After the acquisition of Florida in 1763 the Engl 
an alarming flight of imagination on the part of either the explorers or the map maker. lost no time in making more accurate surveys. | 
It might almost serve as a plan for an American Venice. Compare it with the map by this survey by Thomas Jefferys, geographer to th 
Jefferys at the right drawn two years earlier. king, the peninsula begins to be recognizable. — 
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by the missionary fathers, fell upon the invaders with an ap- 
palling disregard for the sanctity of white skins and the highly 
advertised advantages of Christianity. The handful of colonists 
__ who braved the uncompromising wilderness discovered, too, how 
_ painfully easy it was to starve to death in Ponce de Leon’s para- 
dise of flowers. And this despite assertions that “the commodi- 
_ ties of the land are more than are yet known to any man.” To 
be sure, the Indians planted maize to sustain themselves, but 
_ what world-conquering Spaniard wanted to till the soil? 
| Small wonder, then, that the few settlements were poor and 
unenterprising. They huddled behind their palisades, existing 
principally but not too successfully as harbor guards for the 
caravels beating through the stormy Bahama Channel. It was 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (1523-1574), “Viceroy in the Prov- 
ince of Florida, in the Indies,” who first foresaw the urgent 
need for ship havens—caravel after rich-laden caravel went to 
the bottom off Florida’s east coast—and it was he who backed 
the establishment of a thin line of coastal forts. But in 1647, 
more than a century after Florida’s discovery, St. Augustine, 
' the principal town of the Spaniards, could boast of only three 
hundred families, augmented by fifty members of the Franciscan 
order. 

Spain’s failure to make good the epochal discovery of de 
Leon was lamentable in view of the pretentiousness of the Span- 
ish claims. To the modern mind any mention of Florida means, 
of course, the peninsula, “that prodigious wing dam confining 
the water of the Gulf of Mexico from falling with irresistible 
weight into the Atlantic Ocean,” plus its western “handle.” But 
to sixteenth-century Spaniards Florida meant “all the countries 
‘which reached from Mexico to the most Northern regions” ; and 
all of it, even though he did not know whether it was island or 
continent, belonged by right of conquest to the Spanish crown. 

Of course, it was ambitious nonsense. The English and the 
French of the next century thought so, too, and calmly ignored 
a claim that took in so much territory—on paper. Indeed, as 
early as 1562 Jean Ribaut of Dieppe established a short-lived 
settlement near the present site of Beaufort, South Carolina, 

after visiting Florida, which he called “the fairest, fruitfullest 

‘and pleasantest of all the world.” And in 1564 René de Laudon- 
niere, leading a band of French Huguenots, arrived at the har- 
bor of what later became St. Augustine. He named the river 
the River of Dolphins because he saw there a great number of 
dolphins playing at the mouth. The French did not remain in 

_ the River of Dolphins, however ; they decided to establish a set- 
tlement, Fort Caroline, at the mouth of the river May because 
“the means of subsistence seemed to abound there.” 

De Laudonniére had with him the artist Le Moyne “to map 

the sea coast, and lay down the position of towns, the depth and 

_ course of rivers, and the harbours; and to represent also the 
dwellings of the natives, and whatever in the province might 
seem worthy of observation.” It was a good idea. Unfortu- 
nately Le Moyne made his observations through the eyes of an 
artist and not of a map maker! His drawings are excellent, but 
his maps are curiously inexact. 

This French invasion of their sacred domain angered the 
Spaniards, who, under Menéndez, wiped out the struggling little 
colony. St. Augustine, founded in 1565, was Spain’s answer to 
those who threatened her power. More than a century later 
(1696) when explorations by the French along the Gulf of 

| Mexico aroused Spanish alarm, Pensacola was set up to guard 
' the western approach to the peninsula. As for the rest of the 
vast territory that had been so grandiosely claimed by Spain as 
“Florida”—it had shrunk alarmingly and permanently. Philip 
“II, harassed by enemies on every hand, had neither time nor 
money to spare for his disintegrating North American domain. 
_ By 1700 the name Florida, “confined naturally to the peninsula 
which Nature has formed on the Bahama Channel, did com- 
prehend nothing beyond this boundary... . ” 
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What was it like, this Spanish “white elephant,” strategically 
so valuable, economically such a dud? Then, even as now, Flor- 
ida did not lack promotion experts. In 1520 Lucas Vasquez de 
Ayllon told tall tales in Spain about “native giants, made so 
artificially by stretching their bones as infants, and of men with 
caudal appendages like a horse’s, which were whisked with great 
vigor.” Cabeza de Vaca also visited Florida, “the richest countrie 
of the world,” according to his optimistic description, where 
“hee had found clothes made of cotton wooll and saw gold and 
silver and stones of great value.” 

A member of Sir John Hawkins’ expedition looked in on the 
French Huguenot settlement in 1565 and reported: “The ground 
yieldeth naturally grapes in great store. Also it yieldeth roots, 
passing good; deered marvellous good, with divers other ‘beasts 
and fowl serviceable to the use of man.” Yet the Huguenots 
almost starved to death! A description which appeared in Mer- 
cator’s Atlas of 1633 reads like a real-estate prospectus: “. . . it 
is a pleasant land and fertile with fruit of all kinds—cherries, 
chestnuts, grapes, medlars, blackberries, plums beautiful to be- 
hold. There is also an immense quantity of gold and silver 
which the inhabitants amass. Monstrous pearls, turquoises, and 
emeralds have been seen there. There are also many different 
kinds of animals . . . one of them being more than passing 
strange with a sac beneath the belly that opens to form a sort 
of purse in which to carry its little ones... .” 

The climate generally met with favor. “Notwithstanding the 
climate of Florida is very warm, it is not for that reason less 
pure and wholesome,” wrote one observer, “the best testimony 
of which is the size, firmness, strength of constitution, and 
longevity of the Floridan Indians.” But Florida did have “ex- 
ceptional” weather now and then—even in those days. In 1766 

(Continued on page 38) 


FLORIDA—1822 


With longitude reckoned as “west from Washington” the Carey 
and Lea map of 1822 takes on a more familiar appearance. 
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THE BUDDHA LION 


The third day of the 
New Year sees the be- 
jeweled Buddha Lion 
dancing through the 
streets of Chinatown. 
Before him cavorts a 
spry. young man, and 
the spectators toss 
him gifts of paper 
money. Below, the ex- 
pert craftsman, Wong 
Toy, is at work on the 
silk and gauze lan- 
terns which adorn 
Chinatown during the 
New Year. 


By HERBERT O. WARREN 


Photographs courtesy Californians, Inc. 


WV ONG TOY’S little shop on Stockton Street, in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
looks as if it had been struck by a cyclone—which they don’t have in San Fran- 
cisco. Big and small lanterns, painted and unpainted, round and oval lanterns 
hang from the rafters and protrude from wooden shelves. 

Wong Toy is tired. He is the most fatigued lantern-maker in all the world, 
Since October, during the day and far into the night, Wong’s nimble fingers have 
fashioned lanterns for Chinatown—lanterns that now wink red and green and gold 
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dressed in brilliant costumes march along Grant Avenue. These women are 
varicolored jackets and trousers; others wear rich gowns of blue and green. 


The string of “devil routers” this youngster 
holds is nearly as tall as he is. 


dress in silks and broeades. one a Before the festivities begin the belles of Chinatown spend many 
; : 5 happy hours selecting material for their special costurmes. 


along Grant Avenue and on the other 
streets in America’s largest Chinatown. 

Small and round like one of his lan- 
terns, Wong Toy sighs and fixes his eyes 
on a calendar across the room. Vermil- 
ion paint encircles the week of February 
15 to 21. He closes his eyes and thinks 
of chicken and duck cooked in a variety 
of tempting varicolored sauces; cured 
ducks from the region of the Three Riv- 
ers; water chestnuts from the City of 
Cassia Forest; luscious Chinese ginger 
and mushrooms from North River; 
cured ham from the City of Golden 
Splendor; sausages and oyster sauce 
from Hong Kong and Macao. 

Wong Toy, in his reverie, sees wine 
flowing at the festive boards—heady 
wines, aromatic, flavored with herbs, with 
tiger marrow and vitality—renewing gin- 
seng. He thinks of the words of the im- 
mortal poet, Li Po, “To wash and rinse 
our souls of age-old sorrow, we drained 
a hundred jugs of wine.” 

The lights in the shop burn brightly 
this Saturday night of February 14, as 
midnight—the Hour of the Rat—ap- 
proaches to herald the New Year, the 
nineteenth year of the seventy-seventh 
cycle. Reckoned from the birth of Con- 
fucius, this 2494th year is auspiciously 
ushered in under the influences of the 
star-god White Tiger. 

Wong Toy has created hundreds of 
dang lungs—lanterns—for his friends in 
Chinatown. Good dang lungs they are; 
not made of paper, but covered with soft 
silk from Canton. On their gossamer 
surfaces he painted Chinese landscapes ; 
snow-capped peaks, flowing waters, a 
house in a garden, a pavilion in a forest, 
a solitary fisherman, a recluse. Some- 


times he did sprigs of flowers, or a bird 
alighting on a branch. He learned to 
make dang lungs in China. His work is 
well done. 

The lantern maker stirs himself, rises, 
faces the east, and gravely tears from a 
large sheet of red paper a strip on which 
he has written: “May the Five Blessings 
Enter This Door.” Opening the door of 
the shop, he tacks the slip to its center, on 
the outside. 

Then he puts on his black alpaca coat 
and his tiny round cap. Now he is all 
smiles. A new spirit has taken hold of 
him. All is well this New Year’s Eve 
in Chinatown. His people in the quar- 
ter, young and old, rich and poor, alike 
have joined in setting the stage for a 
week-end festival, as their ancestors did 
for centuries. 

Switching off the lights, Wong Toy 
steps into Stockton Street. The night is 
balmy, like early summer, and the scent 
of flowering almond and quince is in the 
air. He turns down the Street of the 
Man of T’ang—Sacramento Street in our 
language—to Grant Avenue. 

On tong balconies lanterns blaze, some 
shaped like fishes and birds—Wong’s 
handiwork. Others festoon across’ the 
thoroughfare, forming an arbor between 
Oriental lampposts. The store windows 
are brilliant, revealing displays of jade 
ornaments, gold objects, brocaded silk. 
Above the stores, edging out over the 
sidewalk, iron-grilled balconies and curly- 
eaved pagodas shine forth in eerie glows 
of green, dull red and amber light. 

Crude stalls of wood line the sidewalks 
on Grant Avenue. On them, heaped in 
profusion, are lily blooms, cherry blos- 
soms, citrus fruits, sweetmeats and can- 
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IMPERIAL SPLENDOR 


In one of the floats which 

pass through the streets dur- 

ing the New Year festival an 

ancient emperor is depicted 
with his guards. 


died goods. Chinese attendants hawk 


these wares to a jostling, good-natured 
crowd that surges past. Men and women 
pause to buy flowered sprays, lichee nuts, 
melon seeds, candied kumquats. 

Wong Toy buys an almond branch. He 
hugs it close as he moves slowly with 
the crowd down the street. In succes- 


sion, he enters an herb store, a fish’ 


market, a jewelry shop, bent on a sacred 
duty. In each one he pays a debt. His 
slate must be clean in this respect, if the 
New Year is to smile upon him. 

Strange sounds are heard in China- 
town. A phonograph mingles its strident 
music with the street noises. The shrill 
tones of a hou k’in—two-stringed violin 
—come from a darkened doorway. The 
five-note music of an orchestra draws the 


eyes upward where the doors of a tong — 


house open on a brilliant balcony. 
The lantern maker listens, then turns 


his eyes toward the window of a bazaar - 


flooded with light. Inside, suspended 
from a wire, is a huge colored lantern. 
Wong Toy recalls the many hours he 
spent fashioning this dang lung for his 
friend Chang Low. The diaphonous 


silk reveals a Chinese pastoral scene 


painted on its tightly stretched surface. 
Inside the round lantern red and blue 
lights are ablaze. 

Silken gowns repose in racks, rare 


Gautama images and delicate porcelain 


line tables ; and tiny buddhas, fierce ivory 
dragons and small urns fill the shelves of 
the store. But Wong Toy’s eyes are 
only for the big dang lung in the center 
of the bazaar. 

The noises subside along Grant Avenue 
as the clock in old St. Mary’s, up the 
street, strikes midnight. There is almost 
a complete hush as the last bell-note dies 
away ; then laughing voices cry out along 
the avenue, “Kung Hay Fat Choy!” 
“Congratulations! May You Gather 
Wealth!”  Felicitations such as these 
run through all of Chinatown, and strings 
of little red firecrackers pop-pop-pop in 
all the streets. In a thousand homes, in 


the dim temples, in teahouses and shops, — 


the greetings are exchanged. 
A tiny youngster darts from the crowd 
and greets Wong Toy. The lantern 


maker smiles and pats the boy’s head. | 


From his pocket he draws a lay-shee—a 
coin tightly wrapped in red paper—a 
token of good luck. The boy beams: his 


acknowledgment of the gift and then dis- | 


appears in the throng. 
Wong Toy shuffles on, noddingly ex- 
changing greetings with acquaintances 
and friends on the way. Finding the din 
too much, he leaves the main street and 
makes his way to Waverly Place—T’ien 
Hou Miao Gai—the Street of the Temple 
of the Empress of Heaven. 
(Continued on page 41) 


For more than two decades Lieutenant Rieseberg has been seeking for the wealth 
that lies buried at the bottom of the sea, a search that has taken him to waters 
touching eleven different countries. He salvaged $60,000 in gold from a Spanish 
galleon in Yucatan Channel. In the steel diving robot invented by Eugene Ro- 
mano he located the wreck of the Santa Cruz that sank in Manta Bay, Peru, in 
the seventeenth century and recovered $40,000 in gold. In seeking for the treasure- 
laden Spanish galleon sunk in 1643 on the reefs of Silver Shoal near the Bahamas 
he descended in his steel robot to a depth of 234 fathoms, located one of the ships, 
but was prevented from continuing his work by a severe injury that confined him 
to his bed for months. In the following article he describes his experiences in 
looking for the undersea city of Port Royal in Kingston Harbour, Jamaica.— 

Editorial Note 


Sunken OF all the bases which the United States acquired under the Lease Lend Act, 


none is more desirable or more strategically located than that at Port Royal, 


Jamaica. Here we are building an air base and improving the drydock, while 

Galleon Harbour twenty miles west is fast being converted into a fortified port i 

reasure where the fleet will find anchorage undex the protection of defense batteries ring- ! 

ing the bight. Thirty-three square miles of land have passed under the Stars and 

Stripes, including many of the cays adjacent to Port Royal. Two hundred and i 

By LIEUTENANT fifty years ago the fabulous city of noe Royal was plunged by RSs ce 

: _ HARRY E. RIESEBERG tidal wave into the blue waters of the Caribbean—in just retribution for’ its 

. Sit wickedness, according to the righteous. 

Today a new city is rising like a phoenix bird from its ashes. Instead of 
bejeweled pirates in Oriental silks swashbuckling down the cay with daggers in 
their belts, American doughboys in khaki with pickaxes in their hands are building 
defenses against the long arm of another pirate. And from the air, American 
pilots fancy they see beneath the water the ghostly outline of the sunken city 
described so vividly by Francis Hanson in the following account written in 1682, 
ten years before it was destroyed : 


| As told to Eric Strutt 


DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 


Moving cautiously by the 
-hull of a sunken boat, Lieu- 
tenant Rieseberg is seen 
here near the location of the 
remains of Port Royal in 
Outer Kingston Harbor, Ja- 
-maica. He wears the con- 
ventional diving dress. 


SETTING OUT FOR THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


The operator enters the spherical diving robot by a small circular opening which is closed and bolted behind him. Then the device is 
lifted over the side of the ship and lowered into the sea. In one of these all-metal devices Lieutenant Rieseberg descended to the depth 
of fourteen hundred feet near the Bahama Islands. 


“The town of Port Royal, being as it were the Store House 
or Treasury of the West Indies, is always like a continual Mart 
or Fair, where all sorts of choice Merchandizes are daily im- 
ported, not only to furnish the island but vast quantities are 
thence again transported to supply the Spaniards, Indians and 
other Nations, who in exchange return us bars and cakes of 
Gold, wedges and pigs of silver, Pistoles, Pieces of Eight and 
several other Coyns of both Mettles, with store of wrought 
plate Jewels, rich Pearl Necklaces, and of Pearls unsorted or 
undrill’d several Bushels; besides which, we are furnished with 
the purest and most fine sorts of Dust Gold from Guiney, by 
the Negro Ships who first come to Jamaica to deliver their 
Blacks, and there usually refit and stay to reload three or four 
months; in which time (though. the Companies Gold may be 
partly sent home) yet the Merchants, Masters of Ships and 
almost every Mariner (having private Cargoes) take occasion 
to sell or exchange great quantities; some of which our Gold- 
smiths there work up, who being yet but few grow very wealthy, 
for almost every House hath a rich Cupboard of Plate, which 
they carelessly expose, scarce shutting their doors at night, being 
in no apprehension of Thieves for want of receivers as/ afore- 
said. And whereas most other Plantations ever did and now do 
keep their accounts in Sugar, or the proper Commodities of the 
place, for want of money, it is otherwise in Jamaica, for in 
Port Royal there is more plenty of running cash (proportion- 
ably to the number of its inhabitants) than is in London... .” 

It is said that the earthquake which leveled the city buried 
eight million pieces of eight which were in the counting houses. 
along with untold wealth in jewels and money on ships in the 
harbor and in private possession. It was the lure of this 
treasure, not one piece of which has yet been recovered, that led 
me several years ago to one of the most amazing adventures 
of my long career of salvaging sunken treasure from the rotting 
hulks of one-time treasure-laden ships. I came by accident 
upon the enchanted city of Port Royal, once the Pirate’s Baby- 
lon, now a coral-encrusted thing of beauty thirty fathoms be- 
neath the sea. 

My researches had indicated that a galleon laden with gold 
and silver had been sunk somewhere in or around Kingston 
Harbour, so I had been making a thorough search for many days, 
combing the shallower depths in a conventional rubber diving 
suit. My success had not been great, but I was confident that 
sooner or later my hunt would be rewarded. 

One day I slid over the side of the salvage schooner down 
my weighted rope until I stood on the sandy bottom of the outer 
harbor at a depth of thirty fathoms. I found myself in the 
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midst of elaborate coral formations, and the sheer beauty of the 
scene had a quality that stopped me in my tracks. From where 
I stood, the smooth sea bed sloped gradually off into distant 
depths beyond my vision. Surrounding me on all sides was a 
fantastic fairyland. Branching coral sculpturings of myriad 
hues seemed alive in the quivering water, yet they were hard 
and solid to the touch. As I began to move, the colors of the 
corals about me changed with chameleon-like ease so that I 
walked in a land of liquid rainbows. 

The fascination of the place made me determined to explore 
further, I started out boldly. Slowly treading the seaway 
and somewhat bemazed by the startling flood of sharp new 
impressions which poured in on me, I was brought up short by 
a sight that almost took my breath away. For a moment I 
questioned the testimony of my eyes, thinking at first that the 
oxygen supply was stimulating my imagination. 

There before me, rising out of the watery void, was what 
appeared to be a vague, coral-encrusted city held in a state of 
dreamy suspension. Like bright-moving shuttles in a loom, 
grotesque harlequin fish were darting about, weaving patterns 
of color before my eyes. 

The terrain of the sea floor continued to slope downward and 
outward toward the open ocean. I glanced upward and tried 
to estimate the exact depth at which I was working; however, I 
had no really accurate way of measuring. I did know that I 
had been down below just about as long as was sensible, and by 
the increasing difficulty I experienced in moving about I realized 
it wouldn’t be wise to go much deeper along that sloping seaway. 
A diver in a rubber suit has to be extremely careful of both 
time and pressure. Still, I felt that I just had to go on. 

Carefully I placed one weighted boot after the other. Then 
I distinguished what appeared to be a structure of some kind, 
perhaps forty feet in length and at least half as high. Crowning 
coral pinnacles extended upward like spires. It was obvious 
to one familiar with coral that this design was not a natural 
growth, but was cased over some building that had allowed for 
such openings as windows and doors. And through these 
openings, which still remained, a translucent light softly filtered. 

Directly in front of me there was a large opening. Carefully 
guarding my air pipe from the rough coral casings of the 
opening, I went in. Inside was a sort of chamber with several 


passages leading off from it in different directions. I stood 


entranced. At first I hardly noticed the weird, grotesque shapes 


of the coral formations within the chamber and along its rough ~ 


walls; the amazing color was all I could perceive. For the 
entire chamber was mantled in blue. Wherever I looked, my 


| 
schooner Doris Hamlin, built in 1819 at Harring- 
/Maine, and 205 feet in length, is an ideal vessel 
| for salvage operations. 


‘g his preliminary undersea explorations 
* Kingston Harbour Lieutenant Rieseberg 
_|covered these old rust-covered anchors. 


THE TERROR OF THE DEEP 


On one of his descents in the undersea robot Lieutenant Rieseberg turned the powerful 


rays of his searchlight on this giant octopus. 


The common octopus spans over six feet 


with its arms, and some species have been known to have a diameter of twenty-six feet. 
With its sucker-bearing arms, its strong jaws and sinister appearance, the octopus is the 
very incarnation of the terrors of the deep. 


eyes met gradations of blue ranging from 
azure to hues merging almost into black. 

I moved carefully about the chamber, 
peering into some of the openings that 
led off from the space in which I stood. 
From one dark hole I drew back with a 
sense of shock as I saw a mass of huge, 
distorted creatures. They were great 
spider crabs with gigantic feelers every 
bit of nine feet in length, and the cold 
feeling of menace that emanated from 
them sent an involuntary shudder crawl- 
ing along my spine. Hurriedly and 
anxiously I backed away from them and 
didn’t stop until I was completely out of 
the blue chamber, 

I had stayed down too long. I knew 
it. The feeling of pressure was like 
being pinched between the fleshy thumb 
and forefinger of some huge giant. I 
jerked on my signal cord, and soon I 
was being gently raised up, up out of the 
enchanted city. 

By this time I realized that I had seen 
part of what was once the richest and 
wickedest city on the entire Spanish 
Main. ; 

Here was an unexplored realm of 
mystery and beauty. As I rose slowly 
to the surface, my mind was afire with 
the possibilities I had uncovered. If I 


could go to lower depths, if I could 
follow that sloping sandy floor, what 
strange sights might I see! Then, too, I 
might possibly recover some of the vast 
riches which the sea had claimed when 
the great deluge of 1692 had over- 
whelmed Port Royal. 

I have long dreamed of what a man 
might find on the floor of the Caribbean 


-in Outer Kingston Harbour if he could de- 


vise some means of penetrating into the 
pressure-packed depths in an improved 
diving gear that would lessen the hazards 
that are the constant companions of a 
man in a regulation rubber diving suit. 
Now it appears that my dream may be 
realized some day, for a queer under- 
water device has been invented and per- 
fected, a device which answers the re- 
quirements of my quest. It has been 
tested by United States naval inspectors 
and has been pronounced, “the greatest 
stride in deep-sea salvage operations, and 
as revolutionary in its element as the 
airplane was in the air.” I am sure that 
with this startling product of engineering 
skill the further exploration of the sunk- 
en city of Port Royal will be achieved. 
The invention is a robot which re- 
sembles a large steel bubble. Its curved 
walls are an inch and a half thick, and 
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YOUNG SEA DEVILS 


Emerging from an undersea cave of rocks, these three repulsive-looking young octopi 

flout before the eyes of the diver. The genus Octopus is a large one, containing up: 

wards of 140 species. Its representatives are found in nearly all the seas of the world. 

The common octopus feeds principally on crabs. Before killing its victims, it para- 
lyzes them with a poison secreted by its, salivary glands. 


they have been designed to withstand the 
pressure which one would meet at a 
depth of five thousand feet: Two toggle- 
jointed, electrically operated arms extend 
from the upper half of the robot. These 
arms are adaptable for practically every 
sort of submarine work. They ter- 
minate in pincer-like claws that are deli- 
cate enough to pick up a single coin, yet 
strong enough to exert a pressure of five 
hundred pounds each, and _ flexible 
enough to tie a knot in a steel cable many 
fathoms under the sea. 

I have already tested the robot to my 
own satisfaction in two of my expedi- 
tions, and on one of them, off Silver 
Shoals at the southernmost extremity of 
the Bahama Islands, established a depth 
record of two hundred and thirty-four 
fathoms (fourteen hundred feet). This 
is the world record for an all-metal 
robot. 

Some day I hope to revisit the city 
below the sea. From my experiences on 
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my former expeditions I can pretty well 
visualize the scenes aboard our four- 
masted salvage schooner as we sail out 
across the sparkling waters of the Carib- 
bean. 

Lashed up against the bulwarks on the 
side of the schooner, and looking much 
like an illustration out of some fantastic 
fiction magazine, is the gigantic steel and 
iron monster upon which we rest our 
hopes. Its bulbous head is punctured 
with bulging vision plates that appear as 
the lidless eyes of some bizarre fish or 
prehistoric denizen of the deep waters. 
From the rotund thirty-nine-hundred- 
pound body extend the iron beclawed 
arms. Behind this huge creature are 
motor winches and drums which are its 
source of life, for they control the reel- 
ing in and out of the cables by which this 
mass of cold steel is lowered or raised. 
These steel cables, which are three- 
quarters of an inch thick, are affixed to 
the head of the robot and hang from 


bys as pa ee 
the end of a small boom that has the 
look of an enlarged fishing pole. 

The salvage schooner drifts slowly 
with the surface tide, reconnoitering for 
a suitable base at which to establish oper- 
ations. When this is settled upon, two 
anchors are lowered from the craft fore 
and aft. A weighted cable anchor is 
also dropped, and this is secured from. 
amidships of the schooner. Now we're 
prepared for our first descent, which will 
be for the purpose of surveying the sea 
floor below so that we can determine the 
best approach to our goal. 

The crew is standing by, each man at 
his appointed post. The electrician aids 
the diver in preparing himself, while his 
assistants are checking the various in- — 
struments that stud the robot’s inner 
walls. The captain of the schooner is at 
the wheel. Several seamen are unlash- 
ing the diving robot from its brackets. 
The engineer who is to handle the winch- 
es thrusts a begrimed face from out of ~ 
his dingy engine-room and waits for the 
signal to start the machinery. 

The diver has now protected himself — 
with a sweater, heavy woolen socks and ~ 
moccasins, for the deep waters run cold, — 
He glances toward the engineer and nods 
his readiness. . 

The winches begin to groan and the 
drums to turn, as the most modern in- 
vention in submarine exploration and ~ 
salvage, the ungainly Frankenstein mon- — 
ster of the sea, is lifted clear of the deck 
by a few inches, slowly revolving on its — 
taut cable. . The diver enters through an — 
eighteen-inch trap. The watertight trap- 
door is slammed shut, locked and bolted — 
securely. Then the robot trembles as 
the motors turn once more; the boom 
lifts and, twisting and turning slightly, 
the huge sphere of steel and iron swings 
over the side and drops into the yielding 
sea. 

For a few moments there ensues an 
odd quiet on board the deck of the 
schooner. Presently the electrician be- 
gins talking into the marine telephone, 
the other end of which is attached to the 
robot’s dome, close to the diver’s head. 
Over this telephone, every movement be- 
low is described as the device slips down — 
through the liquid levels. The diver’s 
voice comes up to the topside watchers — 
as clearly as the voice of any business 
man telephoning from the security of © 
his office. % 

The robot diver, unlike his rubber-— 
suited colleagues, has only one real ap- 
prehension, and that is, as he goes deep- — 
er and deeper into unpenetrated depths — 
and currents he may someday be caught 
and whirled about in such a manner as_ 
to twist the sturdy fish line cable which © 
supports the robot until it breaks, The — 
idea of being completely unleashed in the 


THE PIRATE’S BABYLON 


Before its destruction Port Royal was 
a storehouse of enormous wealth and 
the rendezvous for pirates and free- 
booters from all parts of the Spanish 
Main. The city’s reputation for licen- 
tiousness and sin and for the turbu- 
lence of its life has provided both 
novelists and movie makers with abun- 


dant colorful and exciting material. 


ocean’s fastness is not a pleasant one. 
It’s true that the diver could exist in 


‘his steel and iron vault for ten or twelve 


hours without too great discomfort, but 
at the end of that time his oxygen sup- 


ply would be exhausted. That is the 


only real hazard involved in this inven- 


te 


tion. Once cableless, there would be no 
way of locating the robot; and, if it 
‘could be located, no way of bringing it 
up, for it would be beyond the diving 


range of rubber or any other type of 


conventional suit. However, the man 
who dwells on such difficulties never be- 
comes, or doesn’t long remain, a robot 
diver. 

_ As the robot gains its depth, the diver 
finds himself being lugged along the 
sea’s bottom. The steel shell is tugged 
forward at a slow, rolling gait sickening 
to anyone unused to its motion. Strange 


-and uncanny, fantastic and gruesome are 


the sights which pass before the eyes of 


_a robot diver who penetrates the deeper 


reaches of the waters of the Caribbean. 
He stares through the vision plates con- 
stantly, ever alert to the field through 
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which he is passing. He sees walls of 
rock rising sheer on either hand, coral 
formations, banks of soft, oozy mud that 
are dangerously enveloping, banks of 
quicksand which brush the steel sphere 
with deceptively caressing hands. 

The blue-gray waters are threaded 
with color: dazzling blue parrot fish, 
graceful angel fish, butterfly and four- 
eyed fish, marbled groupers, scarlet snap- 
pers, vermilion squirrel fish, cruel-jawed 
barracuda. Now and then a treacher- 
ous octopus shoots by, or demon-eyed 
sharks appear. But all of them, the 
killers and the innocents alike, pass on 
unheedful of the misshapen invader in 
their domain. 

Passing through a gnarled jungle of 
marvelous living coral, the diver comes 
to the hulk of some ancient galleon. Cer- 
tainly no human eyes have looked upon 
this wreckage since that far-distant day 
when, possibly in the fury of a ‘hurri- 
cane, she was flung to her destruction 
upon the jagged reefs and coral fangs 
that ripped her cruelly and opened her 
hold to the gushing sea. Probably never 


a soul aboard lived to tell the tale of her 
abrupt destruction. And now she lies 
desolate in a watery shroud of silence. 

The diver rolls on past this relic and 
slips suddenly down into a shadowed 
ravine. Through the fish-like eyes of 
the robot he catches sight of another 
wreck, a more recent one. He stops 
long enough to poke around with the 
powerful arms of the robot. It may be 
a ship carrying a general cargo: copper, 
ties, lead, tin, case-oil, cabinet woods or 
teak and mahogany, minerals, side leath- 
er—all salvageable. But the claiming of 
such treasure is not the goal of this 
expedition; there are greater stakes. 

Then, directly ahead of him, the diver 
comes once more upon the ruins of the 
city below the sea—the enchanted city. 
There stands the long-remembered Port 
Royal, or what was once Port Royal. 
The diver quickly telephones this infor- 
mation to the schooner, and preparations 
are made to move the vessel into a posi- 
tion directly over the sleeping city. 

The diver has discovered the object of 
his desires. Enough has been done for 
the day. He asks to be drawn up. 

The winches and the drums slowly 
turn in reverse and, just as one might 
reel in a fishing line, the robot is hauled 
to the surface. The boom lifts at last, 
and the huge, wall-eyed monster rises 
dripping from out of the brine. Swiftly 
and efficiently the crew swings the robot 
back into the brackets against the bul- 
warks and makes it fast. One of the 
men unlocks the trapdoor and opens it, 
and the diver crawls out to stretch his 
cramped limbs. He has suffered little 
more ill effects than a man who has just 
stepped out of a modern elevator in one 
of our office buildings. 

Tomorrow he will go down again; to- 
morrow a quiescent city will begin to 
yield up its secrets to a man and an am- 
bidextrous steel monster. 

There may be more difficulties than I 

(Continued on page 35) 
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IT IS SAID that the great Araucanian 


Indian chief, Caupolican, famed in Chile 
in songs, stories, statues and pictures, 
once made a trip over the barren desert 
to find new lands for his people to settle 
in. The little band of Indians had to make 
camp in the middle of the waste one 
night and, finding the desert cold unbear- 
able, they made a fire with some of the 
small store of fuel they carried with 
them. They were overcome with super- 
stitious fear when their fire leapt, crac- 
kled and flared high over the ground, 
licked out over the bare sand in all di- 
rections. They ran to Caupolican de- 
manding that he break camp immediately 
as they had chosen the abode of the devil 
for their night’s rest. But wisely he in- 
sisted that their horses needed rest, and 
compromised with them by sending his 
young son alone over the desert to a 
nearby Spanish settlement to ask the ad- 
vice of a padre much respected among 
the Indians for his ready kindness and 
wisdom. 

After a four-hour trip the young man 
arrived in the little town of Camina at 
the foot of the Andes and told the priest 
his wondrous story. The old padre im- 
mediately became interested, mounted his 
horse and returned to the camp of the 
Indians. There he had them dig up a 
few sackfuls of the earth under the mys- 
terious fire for him to take back to his 
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home. Before he left he reassured the 


Indians, and made a strange request. He 
asked Caupolican to allow his son to stay 
at Camina for two years to learn white 
man’s knowledge. Finally, much against 
the chieftain’s will, the young man. re- 
turned with the priest to Camina, where 
he was taught many things, and among 
them, everything the old man knew about 
agriculture. And immediately the padre 
occupied himself with experiments on the 
desert earth. That summer, when har- 
vest time came, the boy was amazed to 
notice that in one small section of the 
field the corn had grown much taller, 
greener and more vigorous. He and his 
teacher puzzled over it until they remem- 
bered that they had thrown some of the 
desert soil away in that part of the field; 
then they experimented with the mys- 
terious substance on other plants and 
found that invariably it made them grow 
stronger and more fruitful. When the 
son’s time was up, the old padre told 
him to go back to his people and teach 
them how to grow better crops with the 
aid of the magical desert earth, and thus 
bring an easier and happier life to his 
tribe, That is the legend of how the ni- 
trate was discovered in Chile. 

It is ironical that out of that huge 
strip of desert four hundred and fifty 
miles long, with no single blade of grass, 


no rain, no life of any kind, should come 


& Iodine Sales Corporation was | 
with a huge surplus on its hanc 
The United States came to the r 
cue and purchased three hundr 
thousand tons, or twenty per cent 
of the total output for the year. 
These white mountains are nitrates in 
crystalline form before they are fused, 
sprayed and cooled into the pallet 
form in which they are marketed. © 


Water is precious in the desert, and the white 

dust which lays over everything raises a ter- — 
rific thirst in the husky pampino workers who — 
come to the American-owned nitrate plants for — 
higher wages and better working conditions. — 


j 
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the nitrates that have enriched the rest 
of the earth and caused it to bloom. 
Everywhere farmers are using Chilean 
nitrates and growing wonderful, lux- 
uriant and fruitful crops through this 
use. From 1830 to 1834 the first small 
shipments of nitrate were made, amount- 
ing to about eighteen thousand tons. 
Now almost a million tons a year are 


_ shipped out of the sun- and fog-bathed 


_ port of Antofagasta alone, and that is 


} 


considerably less than was being exported 
in Chile’s boom days. Let’s take the trip 
up to the nitrate oficinas from the blue 
Pacific. 
By car from Antofagasta it is nearly 
a four-hour trip to Pedro de Valdivia, 
nearest and newest of the two great 
Guggenheim plants for the working of 
Chile’s deposits of natural nitrates. 
Twenty-six kilometers beyond and to the 
north lies another plant, the Maria Elena, 
whose construction brought new and 
revolutionary methods of production to 
_ the nitrate industry. \ 
For those who make the journey time 
and again from the plants down to Anto- 
fagasta, it’s a tedious trip, but to the 
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Modern movies in modern theaters are one of the 

attractions offered workers in the American-owned 

plants, along with public baths, schools and or- 
ganized sports. 


stranger on his first visit, it is an ex- 
citing experience. Up the steep - walled 
passes through the red-brown hills of the 
coastal range, the road ascends sharply 
for three thousand feet to emerge onto 
the glaring and limitless expanse of 
Chile’s northern desert. The road is 
nothing but a track across its shimmer- 
ing surface to the horizon, the loose 
stones and earth of its bed having been 
pushed back to the sides to form a harsh 
and jagged hedgerow. For miles the 
course is straight ahead until suddenly, 
for some inexplicable reason, there is a 
right-angle turn or a sweeping curve, and 
the road sets off again towards a new 
horizon—but one no different from the 
last. Sometimes its course parallels 
Chile’s longitudinal railway, which runs 
for nearly a thousand miles across the 
desert ; and once in a while there are sta- 
tions—stark, white buildings with a fence 
around them, where passengers seldom 
board or leave the train. They stand like 


indecisive commas in an endless sen- 


tence. 

No more than a few kilometers apart 
all along the way are drab, dust-caked, 
shabby little shrines with crosses fes- 
tooned with faded paper wreaths and 
flowers; each marks the site where some 
unfortunate died, generally in an auto- 


mobile accident. In the crazy perspective 
of the desert, with its shattering heat 
waves and its glittering mirages, these 
tiny sacred shrines are easily confused 
with a larger and more temporal kind, 
which mark—not the death of an indi- 
vidual—but the death of a way of living. 
For further back from the road, across 
the ravaged surface of the desert from 
which the nitrate has been torn, stand 


the stark, black stacks and the naked 


frameworks of long-deserted nitrate 
plants. Twenty-eight of them, making 
more desolate an already desolate scene. 

From ten miles away the great cloud 
of dust from the mill of Pedro de Val- 
divia can be seen hanging over the plant 
and drifting with the wind towards the 
horizon. In the morning the wind blows 
from the west towards the east; at noon 
it turns around and blows from east to 
west. For more than a year before the 
plant was built the course of these winds 
was carefully observed, and when the 
time came to build the camp which 
houses the workers and the staff, it was 
so placed that the dust and dirt of the 
mill never intrudes. It is different at 
Maria Elena where half the time the 
camp is enveloped in the heavy cloud of 
dust which finds its way everywhere, into 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE ALBATROSS OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


It was a gooney bird whose killing brought such woes to the Ancient Mariner but through no fault of the gooney, a delight- 
ful comedian who bears no one any ill will. An adult bird is a strapping big fellow standing nearly two feet high and with a 


wingspread of from six to eight feet. 


MIDWAY’S FIRST CITIZENS 


Gooneys waddle importantly 
all over the tiny island of 
Midway, for their right to 
possession from October to 
August has never before 
been questioned. At last re- 
ports they were still holding 
their ground. 
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By JOYCE NEWBILL MARTIN 


Photographs courtesy Pan American Airways 


c History’s “Number One” gooney bird is none other 
than our poor, ill-fated friend, the Ancient Mariner’s alba- 


tross. 
As all students of high-school English painfully well recall, 


that hapless bird met an untimely liquidation in twenty 


stanzas flat. But it took an additional 122 verses, chock-full 
of reprisals, to avenge the wrong! Just whether it was the 


Ancient Mariner or the students of English who really paid 


for the evil deed has never been satisfactorily explained. 
How our sad-but-wise Ancient Mariner could have ever 


shot anything so lovable, so side-splittingly funny, so good- 


tor-what-ails-you as a gooney is, of course, completely be- 
yond anybody’s comprehension. But, as you'll remember, 
the poor chap not only got all that was coming to him in the 
way of punishment, but plenty of additional woes thrown in 
for good measure. 

To look at the blithe, frolicsome gooneys of today, one 
would scarcely suspect a somber and melancholy ancestry. 
In fact, we can almost hear old Grandpappy Albatross croak- 


‘ing with disapproval from his watery grave: “Dear me! 
What ever is the younger generation coming to!” 


For, since the truth must be told, somewhere between the 


‘twentieth stanza of Coleridge’s famous “Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner” and the International Date Line, the gooneys 
scandalously abandoned family dignity in favor of a little 
plain and fancy truckin’! 

Today’s generation of gooneys—and, incidentally, Mid- 
way Island’s “first citizens’—are a lighthearted, rollicking 
bunch of clowns who refuse to take their family tree seri- 
ously. 


_ The gooneys return to Midway for the nesting season 
around October 20 of each year—after a non-stop flight from 
the Aleutian Islands. They come gliding in like an airplane, 
soaring the field for a landing. Amid much squawking and 
‘roustabouting, they noisily take over both of Midway’s 
square miles. Sometimes, however, in the excitement of 
spying lady friends preening on the beach, a Don Juan gooney 


will forget to circle into the wind. As a result, he promptly 


cracks up, landing head over heels in a most disgraceful 
ground-loop. 


In such a case, the embarrassed gooney will peer sheepishly 
over his shoulder to see if anybody happened to witness his 
folly! Then he’ll shake his head scoldingly, as if to say: 
“A fine thing!’ And, appropriately enough, proceeds to 
give himself the well-known “bird!” 

An adult gooney is a handsome big fellow—standing 
nearly two feet high, and with a powerful wing-spread of 
from six to eight feet. His body is snow white, with sooty- 
brown wings and dark bands on his tail. He is the laysan 


albatross (Diomedea immutabilis). During flight over the 


ocean, his long hooked beak enables him to catch fish—of 


which his diet principally consists. Conversationally, he 
clacks his bill up and down—making a sound exactly like 


_that of people applauding by clapping their hands. 


Gooneys look and act like overgrown Donald Ducks— 
waddling and strutting sassily all over the place, to an ac- 
companiment of uninhibited wise-clacks! Listing heavily 


_. from side to side—like a sailor just off a destroyer—their 


big webbed feet go plop-plop-plop on the sand. 


No wonder they’re called the “gossiping gooneys!” They’ll 
follow you all over, frankly discussing you with all comers. 


None of this hypocritical talking-about-you-behind-your-back 
business with the gooneys. They have the audacity to tell 


you to your face! 


Gooneys are everybody’s pets. Many of them love to have 
their necks and backs scratched with a stick. Their unique 
“Song and Dance” act was a special attraction for Pan 
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Gooneys lay only one egg a year, in November or December, and the last 
chick has hatched out by Februarv 10. 


cae 


American Airways’ clipper passengers to 

‘and from the Orient ‘before war broke 
out. Midway was an overnight stop 
on the North Pacific clipper route. 

Perhaps by burlesquing human na- 
ture, the gooneys help man forget his 
woes. We don’t know. But, in any 
event, once the business of getting 
Junior hatched is done and out of the 
way—from December to July—the older 
generation of gooneys settles down to a 
boisterous program of jitterbugging in 
the unusual phenomenon of their “Joint 
Courtship Dance.” Rug-cuttin’s the or- 
der of the day, and shag, and jive. And 
boogie-woogie and barrelhouse rolled 
into one—with a bit of serious noodling 
on the side. 

The famous “Joint Courtship Dance,” 
remarkably enough, seems to run the 
whole gamut of man’s frailties! In it are 
expressed greed, lust, bad judgment, sly- 
ness, two-timing, rascally premeditated 
cheating, brawling, and a general glaring 
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deliberate reversal of the Golden Rule. 


Though there are often four, five, six 
or even seven or eight gooneys dancing 
in a group, usually two or three dance 
together. Ah, ha! Just as we suspected! 
The eternal triangle! While a couple 
blissfully raise their heads to the sky in 
unison,.nod and bow, peck first under 
the right wing, then under the left wing, 
and match each other step for step—a 
city slicker gooney is standing on the 
sidelines, waiting for a chance to cut in 
and steal the partner. 

Between November 20 and December 
5, Mamma Gooney lays a single, large 
white egg in a miniature crater on the 
sand. It is oval; ten or eleven inches 
around the long way, and weighs eight 
or nine ounces. By February 10—nine 
weeks later—all the eggs have hatched. 
All, that is, except for an uncooperative 
five per cent which were just wishful 
thinking on the part of Mamma Gooney. 
These unhatched eggs inevitably provide 


a bit of a scramble. And we do mean 
scramble! : 

We regret to say, that Mamma Gooney 
is no great shakes when it comes to 
maternal instinct. In fact, she’d fil 
any self-respecting pediatrician with 
horror. You see, if Junior ever hap- 
pens to move more than two or three feet 
from the exact scene of his hatch-hood., 
Mamma stares stonily down her lorgnette 
at him in frigid lack of recognition! 
Baby may tease, beg, implore, peck be- 
seechingly at her beak and set up a 
great hungry to-do! But Mamma re- 
mains adamant! In fact, she turns on 
her webbed heels and haughtily waddles 
off, dowager fashion. 

Ah! But her resolution is weakening! 
She’s turning around! She’s coming 
back! And she’s opening her long hooked 
beak so that baby can reach in and help 
himself generously from the smérgas- 
bord of fish and choice what-have-you. 

But more of Mrs. Gooney’s peculiar 
quirks as a mother. During the month 
of May, while Baby Gooney is still a 
soft, fuzzy ball of gray down, she stuffs 
him with enough food to last six weeks 
to come. Whereupon, she and Daddy 
Gooney—in company with the rest of 
the ‘“‘old folks”—depart unceremoniously 
on lengthy fishing trips, leaving Junio1 
very much on his own. ; 

To illustrate how beautifully the 
babies rally to the parental confidence 
placed in them: at the end of the six 
weeks’ period, feathers will have re- 
placed the down, and the plucky young- 
sters—with one accord—all practice fly- 
ing. This is more than a challenge te 
their ingenuity. 

At first the babies spin and bob around 
in the air without getting anywhere. O1 
else, having gained some altitude, they'll 
suddenly look down, note how far they 
are from the ground, become panicky 
and drop ka-plunk to the beach. Since 
nobody ever bothered to tell them that 
they can’t take off downwind, more often 
than not they’ll roll over and over on 
their very surprised little noses—a rum- 
pled, feathery heap—with their feet 
sticking ludicrously up in the air! It is 
indeed, no exaggeration to say that tray- 
elers came from all over the world just 
to see Midway’s show. And do you 
wonder why? 

By August 20, the babies will have 
mastered the finer points of flying, and 
all will have migrated. From this date 

(Continued on page 39) 


Junior looks modestly aside 
while his papa and mamma go 
through their courtship dance, 
an exhibition which they en- 
gage in just about as soon as 
they have brought their off- 
spring safely into the world. 


home of the manager as well as 
o the home of the worker. 


the thirty-odd million dollars for the 
construction of the Maria Elena 
plant; four years later another 
_thirty-odd million dollars was in- 
vested in the plant at Pedro de Val- 
ja, fifteen miles to the south. The 
plant at Pedro de Valdivia benefited 
by all that was learned in the con- 
Struction and operation of the first 
t. As a consequence, it operates 
ith higher efficiency. than Maria 
Elena, and requires less work of a 
smaller staff. Today these two plants 
could produce the entire Chilean out- 
‘put of nitrate, if it were not for the 
restrictive influence of the Chilean 
Nitrate & Iodine Sales Corporation, 
‘the government - owned organization 
which assigns quotas to the produc- 
ers and markets the total output of 
the industry. 
_ If Pedro de Valdivia and Maria 
Elena are representative examples of 
Yanqui Imperialism, South Amer- 
icans should ‘be glad to see more of 
it. With better wages, better work- 
ing and living conditions, with free 
health supervision and medical care, 
the workers at these plants are bet- 
ter off by far than the workers in 
the Chilean-owned coal mines of the 
south or the agricultural workers on 
the great fundos. There are swim- 
ming pools and public baths, clean 
movie theaters and good movies, 
good elementary schools for the chil- 
dren of the workers, and organized 
sports of all kinds: Row upon row 
of company-built houses are free to 
the workers. Neat, clean and ‘attrac- 
tive, they are infinitely better than 
the ‘houses available to the workers 
in the cities of Chile; and there is 
free electricity, too. 
Company-owned stores supply the 
workers with their needs at prices 
generally below those quoted in the 
retail markets of Antofagasta, near- 
est large city. This, however, is not 
pure altruism, although the manage- 
ment would have you beliéve so. It 
is, in effect, a method for holding 
wages at a more constant and lower 
level. In good times the low cost of 
company-supplied food is a strong 
argument against wage increases, and 
in bad times, as wages are already 
low, it reduces the necessity for pay 
cuts. So, by making a low wage 
more effective in purchasing power, 
the company manages to avoid a cer- 
tain amount of wage fluctuation. 
There are many mining companies 
who run their stores at a consider- 
able loss expressly for this purpose. 
But because organized unions have 
exerted a good deal of effective 
pressure, the wages of the nitrate 
workers are comparatively high, and 
consequently these two plants try to 
take their stores at least break even. 

Of all the people of Chile, the 
pampinos, those who live in the 
deserts of the north, are the toughest. 
aey are not indigenous to the sec- 
having come to work in the ni- 
fields; nor are they of different 
‘But the mere effort of living 
1 harsh country breeds strength. 
re the toughest and most con- 
nd the best workers of Chile. 
ik into the bustling car and 
shops of Maria Elena is to 


In 1926 the Guggenheims put up 


walk into a similar place in the 
United States. The feel of the place 
is the same; the look of the work- 
men too. And all the complicated 
tasks of rebuilding and repairing are 
done with a skill no less than in the 
States. By the statement of their 
bosses, they are good workmen; a 
little slow perhaps, but that is tbe- 
cause of their Latin blood, and also 
perhaps ‘because they work in the 
heat of the desert. At the mines the 
men on the Bucyrus Erie shovels 
handle their jobs with the same 
finesse as their counterparts in the 
States. Perhaps they are a little 
more careless of their equipment and 
reckless of their power, but they are 
newer at the game. It is a remark- 
able testimony to the ability of the 
Chilean workers that, with the ex- 
ception of a half dozen foreign en- 
gineers, these two great plants are 
run entirely ‘by Chileans. 

In spite of the blasting glare of the 
desert, the shuttered living room in 
the home of the plant manager is as 
suburbanly comfortable as a home in 
Westchester County. And the con- 
versation of the group of staff wives 
gathered for bridge and for tea has 
all the sound and implication of a 
gathering of their sisters in the 
States. There are copies of Amer- 
ican magazines on the end table; 
there are the latest novels; flowers 
on the mantel; overstuffed chairs 
and an Oriental rug. There are ser- 
vants to serve the good tea and re- 
plenish the trays of homemade pas- 
tries. 

Every morning before the sun is 
high enough to scorch, the wives of 
the staff have a round of golf on 
the course just beyond the camp. 
There is no sign of trees or grass, 
nor anything but dirt and stones, but 
they play and seem to like it. In the 
evening when the sun is gone, it is 
cool, and then the younger members 
of the staff play tennis on the good, 
well-lighted courts. On Sunday mor- 
nings, practically everyone gathers 


at the pleasant, shrub-enclosed oasis 


of the swimming pool. Lunch is of- 
ten served in the shade of an awning 
close by the neat little bar. It’s a full 
life and a good one, and sympathy 
for these poor creatures pushed 
away into the heart of the desert is 
sympathy wasted. They are more 
happy and contented than most, 
The mining and processing 1s a 
simple but impressive thing. First 
the overburden, which is the useless 
desert surface, is blasted away. Then 
come the draglines which remove the 
loosened earth and hurl it into 
ragged mounds and heaps. Follow- 
ing them, the temporary railway is 
laid with power lines overhead, and 
then come the mechanical shovels 
which tear and rip the nitrate-bear- 
ing ore from the ground, five, ten 
and twenty feet below the former 
surface. Modern electric engines haul 
the carloads of ore to the mill where 
the cars, one by one, are cradled mo- 
mentarily within a huge steel frame- 
work which rolls completely over to 
dump the car of its load. The ore 
falls into massive crushers where it 
is ground fine. Thence by mechanical 
conveyor to enormous tanks where it 
is leeched to extract the nitrate by 


solution. So precious is water in the. 


a 


SNOW IN THE DESERT 


(Continued from page 31) 


desert that Maria Elena uses all its 
waste water and sewerage for leech- 
ing purposes. Pedro de Valdivia is 
luckier, having. been built within a 
few miles of the Rio Loa which 
flows down from the great cordil- 
lera, but never reaches the sea. Af- 
ter the leeching comes centrifuging 
and evaporation, and after evapora- 
tion comes fusing of the sodium ni- 
trate, spraying from nozzles and cool- 
ing which produce the pure white 
pellet-form product characteristic of 
this special Guggenheim process. (An 
important and highly valuable by- 
product of the nitrate industry is 
iodine; and most of the world’s sup- 
ply still comes from Chile.) Bagged 
in one-htndred-pound sacks, or 
shipped loose in cars, the finished 
product goes by train over the com- 
pany-owned electric railroad; across 
the desert sixty kilometers and down 
to the seaport of Tocopilla, where it 
is lightered out to waiting ships. 

To the eye of the casual visitor 
the most impressive thing about these 
plants is the glaring whiteness over 
everything. Thick clouds of dust 
belch continuously from the stacks 
of the dust collectors, and even 
larger clouds pour out from the 
coarse crushers and the buildings 
where the pulverizing is done. It 
covers everything with a coating as 
fine as face powder, some places to 
a depth of several feet and, in the 
brilliant sun, is like new-fallen snow. 
The gleaming white nitrate itself, as 
it pours off the conveyors and into 
the bins, as it is scooped by the giant 
shovels and flung through the air, is 
like nothing so much as the purest 
of snow. At Maria Elena, the men 
atop the huge three hundred thou- 
sand ton heap of United States 
owned nitrate are no more than the 
tiniest gnomes at work on the world’s 
largest snow castle. 

Chile’s world monopoly of natural 
nitrate was broken before the last 
war by the development of the Ger- 
man synthetic process for nitrogen 
production. But the war and the at- 
tendant increased demand for ni- 
trates sustained the Chilean position 
until 1920. Then came the black days 
when Chile, dependent for decades 
on nitrate for its prosperity, was 
forced to make terrific economic re- 
adjustments. A decade later Chile 


was riding the crest of a consider- 
ably modified wave of prosperity, but 
the world collapse following 1929 
again threw the industry and Chile’s 
economy into a frightful state. 

Today things are still a long way 
from perfect. Most of the European 
markets have been lost, at least tem- 
porarily, because of the war. Spain, 
a large consumer of Chilean nitrate, 
was lost when diplomatic relations 
between the countries were termi- 
nated following the publication in a 
Santiago paper of something offen- 
sive to Franco’s dignity. Egypt, a 
former large consumer, is closed off 
as a market. And there are few bot- 
toms available in which to ship the 
nitrate anyway. Previously the prod- 
uct found its way to market, sixty 
per cent in Norwegian vessels, twenty- 
five per cent in British, ten per cent 
in Greek. Now all these facilities are 
lost, and the industry must depend 
almost entirely on United States 
ships, although ‘Chilean and Brazilian 
boats supply South American mar- 
kets. Japan has been carrying some 
nitrate to the Far East, but in stead- 
ily diminishing quantities. A current 
stock of 400,000 tons is said to be 
awaiting ships at Chilean ports. 

Increase in the scope and intensity 
of the war may provide additional 
markets for Chilean nitrates, if ves- 
sels can be found in which to ship 
the product. At the moment, Eng- 
land is producing all its synthetic 
nitrogen in one plant at Billingham. 
If this plant were to be destroyed or 
seriously damaged, it might create a 
sudden demand. But under this same 
stimulus of the war, the production 
of synthetic nitrogen is doubtless be- 
ing stepped up enormously and, while 
the end of the war will certainly see 
the diminution in such production, 
Chilean nitrate will still be facing en- 
larged competition. 

The future of Chilean nitrates is 
anybody’s guess, but anyone who 
guesses should include at least a bit 
of pessimism in his predictions. Like 
snow on the desert, Chile’s once opu- 
lent industry seems bound to melt 
away and disappear in the heat of 
competition. And it’s a safe bet that 
the sixty-odd millions the Guggen- 
heims invested in their two wonder- 
ful and efficient plants will be a long 
while returning to the roost. 


I DIVE FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 
(Continued from page 29) 


have here set forth, but I don’t ex- 
pect them. We may have to stand 
by the site for weeks while the ocean 
seethes and the wind howls about 
our exploration craft, for the Carib- 
bean is notorious among mariners 
for its perverse tempers. However, 
a seasoned salvor, and underwater 
explorer, most especially a profes- 
sional veteran treasure salvyor, soon 
learns the value of infinite patience. 
Part of his stock in trade is a de- 


termination that keeps him at work 
where most men are ready to despair. 
We know what we want to do, we 
have the equipment and the experi- 
ence. 

How long the war will force me 
to wait until] I carry out these plans 
no one can say. But peace must 
come, and it is my fervent hope that 
some day I will realize the dream I 
have held so long. 


* * of 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 


natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


COMING EVENTS 


NORTH 
The winter sports season is in full swing 


in Canada, New England and upper New 
York ‘State, with holidays coming con- 
veniently near or on weekends. Althouch 
the Dartmouth Winter Carnival has been 
called off as a result of Dartmouth’s tele- 
scoping of its academic year to release stu- 
dents for military and other defense serv- 
ices by May 10, the skiing competition 
will be held at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
February 6 and 7 as originally scheduled. 
Eastern Division Ski Championships will 
be held at North Bridgton, Maine, 
February 13 and 14, and the Western Di- 
vision on the same date at Hamilton, New 
York. Senior Ski Championships will be 
held at Middlebury, Vermont, ' February 
20 and 21. Skiing, skating and bobsled- 
ding are on for Lake Placid, with the 
Midwinter Figure-Skating Carnival sched- 
uled for February 21 and 22. Snow charts 


are brought up to date every day in the! 


Grand Central Terminal, New York, and 
should be consulted before starting out on 
any excursion. Canada gives certain 
weather information to the newspapers, 
such as temperatures and depth of snow, 
but forecasts are withheld for both Cana- 
da and the United States in accordance 
with defense regulations. In Western 
Canada, the Banff Winter Carnival will 
be held February 12 to 15. 

New York City continues to amuse it- 
self, with three major shows during 
February—the Westminster Kennel Club 
Dog Show February 11 and 12 in Madi- 
son Square Garden, the National Sports- 
men’s Show in the Grand Central Palace 
February 21 to March 1, and the National 
A.A.U. Track Meet February 28. 


EAST 

Golf is king throughout the Eastern re- 
sorts, with weekly tournaments scheduled 
at Pinehurst, Southern Pines, and Sea 
Island. There are also polo matches in 
Pinehurst for those who like something 
a little more strenuous, and fox and 
hound hunts in Tryon, North Carolina, 
every Saturday throughout February. 


SOUTH 

The net proceeds of the Natchez pil- 
grimage for 1942 will be donated to the 
Red Cross and national defense, so your 
conscience need not bother you if you 
want to visit this charming town this 
spring. The old houses will be onen from 
March 1 to April 7, although not all of 
them are open all the time. In Florida, 
golf tournaments enliven the winter sea- 
son. The National Amateur Champion- 
shiv of Golf Club Champions will be held 
in St. Augustine February 16 to 21; the 
Ormond Beach Championship February 
10 to 14. The Oceanarium, eighteen miles 
south of St. Augustine is a drawing card 
for visitors from all parts of the country, 
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and the porpoises here are guaranteed to 
put on an entertaining show every day in 
the week. The St. Petersburg Open Golf 
Tournament will be held February 25 to 
27, but greyhound racing and _shufille- 
board have their followers throughout the 
season. Another attraction for winter 
visitors in Florida is the baseball train- 
ing season which gets under way the first 
of March or you can go to the circus. 
Ringling Brothers’ training quarters in 
Sarasota are open to visitors, and Gar- 
gantua and Toto, along with the rest of 
the show, will be there until the end of 
March. New Orleans, as in the last war, 
has canceled its Mardi Gras celebrations, 
but its “Welcome” sign is out for the 
duration, and both the old and new city 
have many attractions which are perhaps 
better seen when the city is not crowded 
with merrymakers. 


WEST 

Arizona and New Mexico are now going 
in for winter sports in their mountain 
areas, although the average winter visi- 
tor still chooses these states for other rea- 
sons. February is the height of the tour- 
ist season in Arizona, and the World 
Championship Rodeo will be held in 
Phoenix February 12 to 15, the Fiesta de 
los Vaqueros in Tucson February 20 to 
22. During these fiestas, practically the 
entire town dresses in western costumes 
all day long, even going to work in them. 
Hopi Indian villages in Arizona hold 
their bean dances in February but final 
dates are not known long ahead of time. 

After the initial shock of war, the Pa- 
cific Coast has settled back to normal, and 
most of the events scheduled for February 
will be held as planned. However, one 
of California’s chief attractions is oblivi- 
ous to war no matter what happens. That 
is the blossoming of its fruit trees and of 
the desert flowers. A thousand acres of 
almond trees will be in bloom along the 
the main highways near Banning for the 
first three weeks in February; the world’s 
largest wisteria vine at Sierra Madre at 
the foot of Mount Wilson presumably be- 
gins to bloom the last week in February, 
and from the first of March on through- 
out the spring, flowers are blooming some- 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


where in California and garden tours are 
held through many of the most famous 
estates in Santa Barbara and elsewhere. 
Chinese New Year celebrations from 
February 14 to 21 are described else- 
where in this issue, and these celebrations 
are held in every large Chinese com- 
munity throughout the country. 

Skiing and skating in Yosemite, skiing 
on Mt. Shasta, at Lake Tahoe and else- 
where throughout the state lasts well into 
the spring, with the Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate ‘Ski Union and Conference 
Championships scheduled for February 
27 to March 1 in Yosemite, and the Cali- 
fornia Ski Association State Champion- 
ships in the Sugar Bowl March 7 and 8. 
MEXICO 
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February is a festival month south of 


the border. From February 1 to 7 there 
is a charming festival, with dances of 
both Spanish and Indian origin, in Tzint- 
zuntzan which is not far from Lake Patz- 
cuaro, one of the most beautiful lakes in 
the country. February 5 is a national 
holiday, and Guadalajara will celebrate 
its four hundredth birthday on February 
14 with a parade of historical floats, 
masked balls, Indian dances and Spanish 
serenades. The week before Lent is car- 
nival time throughout Mexico, with espe- 
cially gay fiestas in Merida, Mazatlan 
and Huejotzingo. Amecameca and Chal- 
ma hold colorful ceremonies on Ash 
Wednesday, which this year falls on 
February 18. 


NOTICE TO CLUB MEMBERS 


Members of the National Travel Club 
will please note that the following hotel 
is to be eliminated from the Official Ho- 
tel and Shop Bulletin: The Dennis Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


NO VACATION BLACKOUTS 


W. Bruce Macnamee, Chief of the U. S. 
Travel Bureau, believes that travel is one 
industry which can continue without im- 
pairing our war efforts and which should 
even expand. Last year the bureau 
launched the slogan “Travel Strengthens 
America. It Builds the Nation’s Health, 
Wealth and Unity.” With the country 
now actuallv at war, particular emphasis 
is now *iven to the reaffirmation of these 
principles. Now, as in the First World 
War, the American traveling nublic, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macnamee, will be given 
every possible consideration in the pro- 
gram now formulated by the government 
to coordinate operations of railroads, 
buses, airlines and passenger steamship 
services in handling the increased traffic 
demande resulting from the actual out- 


break of war. Americans are free to travel — 


wherever they desire to go within the 


United States, and this freedom applies — 
generally to the countries of the Western Bs 


Hemisphere. v 


i 


Who is 


ab otage ? 


It’s Carelessness ... It slows up war work ... Let’s siop it! 


IN TWELVE MONTHS, industrial accidents cost 
America a billion and a half man-hours—enough time 
to build 45 battleships or 195,000 light tanks or 
15,000 heavy bombers! 


Far too much of this staggering loss was due to 
one cause: carelessness. Unless every possible precau- 
tion is taken, this loss will undoubtedly be repeated 
—even imcreased—under war-time pressure. 


If you are an employer, do everything humanly 
possible to eliminate hazards. If you are an employee, 


obey all safety regulations. Whoever you are, wherever 
you are—ve careful! Time lost now is vital to America! 


A Hartford agent, or your own insurance broker, 
can furnish you with expert advice on fire and acci- 
dent prevention. He will also check the risks to which 
you are exposed, risks of large financial losses that 
can be covered under the Hartford’s ““NEW Way of 
Buying Insurance.’’ Ask Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs for the name and address of the 


. nearest Hartford agent. 


10 ways to prevent losses caused by Careléssness 


1. Keep heating plants, chimneys, gas con- 4. Install safety guards wherever needed— 8. When lifting heavy objects keep back 


nections, electrical equipment in good order. have proper lighting and ventilation. 


2. Keep premises free of rubbish — keep 


oily or greasy materials in approved metal 6, Observe safety rules on smoking. 


cans—empty waste cans daily. 


at home. 


5. Use only correct size electrical fuses. 


surance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


straight, bend legs, use leg muscles — not 
abdominal muscles. 


9. Get plenty of rest—see doctor for peri- 
odical check-up—report all injuries at once. 


: 7. Educate employees to be careful on their 
3. Keep stairs, passageways, fire escapes own jobs, throughout the plant, onthestreet, 10. Keep car in good condition — allow 
and exits unobstructed. 


plenty of time to get there without speeding. 


Keep ’em flying! 


ti) HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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HOW FLORIDA BAFFLED THE MAP MAKERS 
(Continued from page 21) 


the temperature dropped to 26° F.! 
This was the fatal night, January 
third, that destroyed the lime, citron, 
and banana trees in St. Augustine. 
Apparently cold weather was not too 
unusual—early explorers noted that 
the Indian long houses contained 
huge hearths “where they make great 
fires all night.’ Stone urns filled 
with coals to moderate the temper- 
ature in the rooms were used in the 
houses of St. Augustine. 

So much for the advantages. But 
what about the disadvantages? As 
early as 1527 Pamphilo Narvaez, 
who went inland (probably from the 
vicinity of Tampa), complained that 
“the way was beset with great lakes, 
trackless mountains, immense des- 
erts and solitude.” In 1539 the ex- 
ploring Spaniards under de Soto 
fought their way through the wilder- 
ness. “For three days they tra- 
versed an uninhabited desert, twelve 
leagues in extent, and about noon 
of the fourth day arrived at a great 
morass. It was bordered by forests 
of huge and lofty trees with a dense 
underwood of thorns and brambles 
and clambering vines, so interwoven 
and matted together as to form a 
perfect barrier. In the center 
of the morass was a sheet of water 
half a league in width and as far 
as the eye could reach in extent....” 
The invaders found the going heavy. 
Not so the natives who roved in 
bands about the forest to surprise 
foraging parties or lurked about 
among thickets to cut off any strag- 
glers from camp. 

The land, then, was not inviting. 
The Indians were even less so. They 
fell upon the intruders with a skill 
born of serialized inter-tribal feuds, 
and with a ferocity that made many 
a settler wonder why he had ever 
left the security of Spain — if the 
scalp-seeking Indian gave him time 
enough to think. The church, hard 
on the heels of the conquerors, found 
the natives as little impressed by 
promises of salvation as they were 
by superior weapons and sleazy gifts. 
The aborigines—not, of course, the 
Seminoles of a much later era, who 
were an offshoot of the Creeks — 
butchered Jesuits and Franciscans 
with equal fervor. Naturally such 
persistent antagonism acted as an ef- 
fective brake upon the exploration 
and mapping of the country. The 
few settlements, huddled precariously 
near the coasts, depended upon the 
sea and stout palisades for protec- 
tion, such as it was. The interior of 
Florida remained unexplored — for 
sufficient reason. And ‘consequently 
the European map-makers remained 
unenlightened. They continued to 
draw the peninsula with whimsical 
inaccuracy. 

In 1763 the ownership of Florida 
passed from Spanish into British 
hands. For only twenty years, to be 
sure, but in those two decades the 
English, with their eyes upon the 
ground and not upon a non-existent 
Eldorado, discovered where the 
wealth of Florida lay. “The soil of 
Florida is remarkably rich and fruit- 
ful,’ wrote a discerning Briton in 
1763. There was no more fantastic 
talk now of gold and silver and 
pearls. Instead, Florida’s potential 
wealth was assessed more prosaically 
—and more accurately: “Florida’s 
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grand productions are cattle and 
maize. The English have no colony 
which affords a greater variety of 
trees and shrubs; the enumeration of 
them would be infinite. . In 1772 
they exported from the colony 30,- 
000 weight of indigo of excellent 
quality.” 

This appreciation of Florida’s solid 
agricultural virtues continued to 


- grow. “There are in this country a 


great variety of soils,” wrote a com- 
mentator in 1806. “The eastern part 
of it, near and about St. Augustine, 
is far the most unfruitful; yet even 
here two crops of Indian corn a year 
are produced. The banks of the riv- 
ers which water the Floridas (East 
and West) are of a superior quality 
and well adapted to the culture of 
rice and corn, while the more inte- 
rior country, which is high and 
pleasant, abounds with wood of al- 
most every kind. ... The intervales 
between the hilly parts of the coun- 
try are extremely rich.” 

In 1783, by the Treaty of Paris, 
Florida went back to Spain. The 
English planters, who had been open- 
ing up the country bit by difficult bit, 
had no taste for Spanish rule with 
its religious restrictions. They left 
the colony, and with their going St. 
Augustine settled down once more to 
sleepy indolence, and the other settle- 
ments petered out both in enterprise 
and importance. Spain, embroiled in 
European upheavals and trying des- 
perately but vainly to recoup her 
colonial and naval power, again had 
no time for Florida. In 1821, when 
Florida finally became American af- 
ter years of political seesawing, there 
were less than five thousand people 
in the whole territory, and that’ is 
commentary enough on the state of 
the “Florishing Land!” 

Florida’s incubus of Spanish indif- 
ference and indolence was shaken off 
at last, but Indian hostility still 
nipped savagely at the heels of her 
progress. The aborigines were 
largely gone, to be sure. They had 
fought a good fight in defense of 
their ancestral homes — the Apa- 
lachees, the Colusa, the Yamassees— 
but they were hounded to death fi- 
nally, or, still worse, to slavery. It 
is ironic that their places as defend- 
ers of Florida should have been 
taken by wanderers from their tribal 
enemies, the Creeks of Georgia and 
Carolina. These Seminoles, whose 
name means “seceders,” first made 
the news about 1750, but they were 
destined to keep the white invaders 
at bay for almost a century. 

With Spain out of the picture and 
the Indians under control after a 
fashion, nothing stood in the way of 
Florida's progress except the land it- 
self. And that was yielding to 
knowledge—and hard work. 

Immigration speedily followed ac- 
quisition. By 1830 the population had 
jumped to 34,730. Settlers pushed 
their way in all directions, shoving 
back the stubbornly resisting Indians, 
and opening up the country with the 
restless persistence of the pioneer. 
And Florida, after more than three 
centuries, began to appear on the 
map in accurate geographical detail, 
with all its fairy-tale additions and 
subtractions submerged forever in 
the surveyor’s unromantic and in- 
elastic facts. 


NEW ORLEANS 
( Continued from page 14) 


Leon Trice 


Oak Allee, St. James Parish, Louisiana, is a typical ante-bellum mansion. — 
It is one of the many beautiful old homes which will be visited by those 
who come to the New Orleans Spring Fiesta. ; 


buy things made in their own city. 

My attention was called to a prod- 
uct I believed to be of New Orleans 
origin. I went to see the man in 
charge of promoting it and asked him 
td tell me its story. 

“Why, that’s not interesting,’ he 
replied on a note of artistic protest. 
“Tt’s nothing to put in an article about 
this city. You’ve been misinformed. 
The product you mention was not 
createdwhene.) Its is?» sold?s by eean 
agency.” 

I accepted his judgment and told 
him I appreciated his setting me 


straight. 
“Write about the things that fit in 
with our history, our traditional 


tastes,” he went on. “We make sev- 
eral brands of coffee, mixed with 
chicory in the French style, which are 
seldom seen elsewhere. We put up 
strawberry preserves commercially, 
using fruit from nearby fields that 
grow probably the best berries in 
the country. We can crayfish, pre- 
pared according to a Creole recipe. 
Our pralines are typical, the sort of 
candy we prefer. Tell your readers 
about them, and about our famous 
New Orleans drinks—The Ramos gin 
fizz and the Sazerac cocktail. Tell of 
our gumbo soups and jambalaya 
stews, some of which are now being 
canned and should win success with 
a wider public.” 

In telling, I cannot resist the re- 
mark that his enthusiasm is purely 
Orlenian. Where else in the United 
States would a business man pass up 
the chance to get a few lines of pub- 
licity for a product he was selling 
and genially boost the attractions of 
native specialities instead ? 

The most important recent gain 
the city has made in the field of 
learning is the Howard-Tilton Li- 
brary, which combines two old be- 
quests and to which have been added 
the books of Tulane University and 
Newcomb College for women. The 
building is in the uptown “garden 
section,” on land given by Tulane. 
Regrets are heard for the original 
Howard Library, a massive Roman- 
esque structure on Lee Circle, de- 
signed by Henry Hobson Richardson, 
a Louisianian and the leading Ameri- 


can architect of |his day. It seems 
a pity that so well-known a landmark 
should have been offered for. sale. 
It is in danger of being torn down, 
unless a mooted project of utilizing it 
as a museum of the city of New Or- 
leans goes through. 

But the new building has delighted 
all scholars. It is completely up-to- 
date, a library with facilities surpass-_ 
ing those of some American cities 
of twice the population, and ably 
conducted by that splendid bibliophile, 
Robert J. Usher. 

The library of the Louisiana State 
Museum, which specializes in local 
history, is being built up into a valu- 
able research department. Several 
bequests of private collections have 
been received. The books are ob- 
scurely housed at the St. Ann Street 
end of the northern block of the 
Pontalba Buildings, facing Jackson 
Square. There is no sign, even on 
the ground-floor windows, to an- 


nounce that it is a library. But 
studious visitors will find it well 
worth tracking down. Typically 


Southern is the fact that the ma- 
jority of questions answered by the 
museum librarian (at least in my 
hearing) have been on the subject of 
genealogy. ; 
The hall of the Confederate Mem- 
orial on Camp Street should not be 
missed. It has a strangely beautiful 
interior, and the relics of the War of 
Secession which it houses are of un- 
usual interest. \ Ra 
Its very contradictions create the 
entity of New Orleans. You can't 
forget a city that knows how to be 
epicurean as well as rowdy, bo- 
hemian and artistic as well as in- 
fatuated with cards. You don’t want 
to forget it. 
I have only one criticism to offer, 
and I hope it will be taken in good 
part. New Orleans is losing its 
French accent. One is beginning to 
hear some barbarous pronunciations: 
of street and place names—Dawfin 
for Dauphine, Antwine for Antoine; 
Burgundy, Ursulines. Voo Cray, or 
Vyux Car jar the ear in a town that 
takes pride in its Vieux Carré. 
Napoleonic cult gripped the commu 
(Continued on page 39) 


Solari’s 

Creole Pecan 

 PRALINES 

Typical old New Orleans 
Creole Confection. We 


‘have been making them 
over 50 years. \ 
10 Large Pralines in Gay 
Mardi Gras Box. Prepaid 
anywhere U. S. $1.35 
Creole Food Circular FREE 
A. M. & J. SOLARI, LTD. 


__ Since 1864 America’s Finest Food Store 
201 Royal St. New Orleans 


Loucsiana 


STRAWBERRIES 


Attractive, family-size wooden pail con- 
tains 5-lbs. of delicious, whole-preserved 
Strawberries. Just selected, whole Berries 
and granulated Louisiana Cane Sugar— 
open kettle cooked. No artificial coloring— 
no pectin. Sent express prepaid any- 
where in the U. S. for $1.75. 


LONGINO & COLLINS, INC. 


Dept. S, 3625 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
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The Sportsman’s Beverage 


JACKSON BREWING CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


The spell of 
OLD NEW ORLEANS 
recaptured 


“Twenty years ago I saw New Orleans, 
and ever since I have wanted to return. 
No other city has so held me. . . . Cir- 
cumstances have molded New Orleans 
into the most interesting of American 
cities, with more in its history to win 
one’s attention than in that of many 
countries. . . . The spell came upon me 
for a third time as I walked up from 
my boat to Canal Street and plunged 
into the Vieux Carré or French Quar- 
ter, on Royal Street, where its life 
beats highest.” 


—from FLOWING SOUTH 
by Clark B. Firestone 


Five thousand miles of travel by river 
| boat on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
| are shared in this voyage into the heart 
e the South and of America. Price, 
8 -00. At all bookstores. 


OBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


§ East 16th Street New York 
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ity early in the last century. The 
Emperor’s death mask by Dr. F. 
Antommacchi rests on crimson da- 
mask in the most prominent show 
case of the grand hall of the Casa del 
Cabildo, now a state museum. A 
number of streets were called after 
the imperial victories. To what end, 


if these names are to be horribly 
The same applies to 


mispronounced ? 


the series of thoroughfares honoring 
pioneer families, such as Marigny, 
Derbigny and Lemoyne. 

California communities with Span- 
ish names keep the old forms and 
teach their children in school how 
to use them. Louisiana should be 
equally careful as a matter of tribute 
to her past. 


‘F. A. McDaniels 


Antoine’s has made the name of New Orleans known to epicures throughout 
the United States. 


MIDWAY’S FIRST CITIZENS 
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until October 20 of each year, there 
are no gooneys to be seen on or near 
Midway. 

Pan American Airways employees 
have a kindred feeling toward the 
gooneys. For, during flight, these 
birds function on exactly the same 
principles as aircraft. They must 
land and take off into the wind. It 
is comical to see the big fellows lum- 
ber down the runway exactly like a 
heavily loaded plane, gradually work- 
ing up enough speed for a take-off. 
In an absolute calm, they sometimes 
have to taxi as much as one hundred 
yards along the beach before suf- 
ficient speed is attained. 

Life on Midway may still revolve 
around the gooneys. The Cable 
Station employees held betting pools 
each year to determine the date of 
the gooneys’ arrival. A prominent 
sigtt points to “Gooneyville.” And 
Midway residents even enjoyed their 
own weekly newspaper—a _ ten-page 
illustrated sheet descriptively en- 
titled: “Gooney Gazette.” Until re- 
cent months, the leading game on the 


island was “Gooney Golf’—an eight- 
een-hole course laid out on the sand, 
and played with red golf balls on 
carpet tees. But with the advent of 
hundreds of defense construction 
workers, the leisurely game of 
“Gooney Golf” gave way temporarily 
to an energetic ten-team baseball 
league which, as this issue goes to 
press, is still firing cannon balls and 
not in the spirit of fun. 

The island’s most unique institu- 
tion is unquestionably the distinctive 
“Goofy Gooney Club.” In fact, it 
is one of the most exclusive clubs in 
the whole world. For, in order to 
be eligible for membership, you must 
have been q legal resident of Mid- 
way Island for a period of thirty 
days. To date, between two hun- 
dred and three hundred names have 
been placed on the roster. They’re 
reputed to have an initiation cere- 
mony that even out-gooneys the 
gooneys. But, for further particu- 
lars, may we refer you to those 
“goofy” gooney birds, themselves. 
They seem to know all the answers. 
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os CLIP AND MAIL THISsm om 
Come and Enjoy 


NEW ORLEANS 


Visit this quaint and 
charming place not 
far away, that’s so 
- different. Life is 
carefree and varied 
here. There’s much 
to see and do in the old French Quar- 
ter, quaint shops and world-famous res- 
taurants—recreation aplenty, too—golf, 
horse racing, dancing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, fishing. Marvelous climate. 
Rail fares are low—tours of 7 days only 
$72.15 (tax not included) and up from 
Chicago. Travel on credit—no money 
down, pay later. Ask your travel agent 
or clip and mail this. 
J. V. LANIGAN, Pass’r Trafic Mgr. 
Illinois Central System 
501 Central Station, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me the following: 

[J New Orleans Booklet 

(J Tours and train service to New Orleans 

(J Travel Credit Plan 

D 10 cents inclosed for fine New Orleans print 


The House of ANTOINE 


Famous since 1844 


The House of Antoine has 
helped spread the fame of its 
beloved city wherever the “art 
of good living’ is appreciated, 
amongst the connoisseurs. of 
good things to eat and drink, 
served in good taste. 


A great procession of notables 
has paid tribute to the House 
of Antoine. Now, in the third 
generation, the same high stand- 
ard is maintained. 


ANTOINE’S 


RESTAURANT 


713 St. Louis St. 


New Orleans, La. 


Roy L. Alciatore, Proprietor 


ote << Yi é 
Shipped to You Direct from New Orleans 
Now it’s easy for you_to enjoy delicious 
New Orleans Creole Dishes, Just order 
Ready-To-Serve ‘‘Chef d’Orleans Delica- 
cies’. 
Try this Special Selection Now— 
10 oz.) tins Creole Gumbo 
4 (10 oz.) tins Turtle Soup 
(Southern Style) 
4 (10 oz.) tins Crawfish Bisque 


Shipped anywhere in Continental U. S. 
es $3.60, express prepaid. Write for free 
older. 


New Orleans Delicacy Co. 


Dept. S, 3530 Carondelet St. 


New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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The seasoned traveller is 
prepared with 


MOT, 


BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
At the first sign of distress 
due to travel he follows 
this easy prescription for 
quick relief: 


Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 
of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location: 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 

1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $3.50 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
Geo. H, Newton, Mor. 


14 East 28th&st. 
New York. 


Western 
America’s 


s Finest, 
Largest, Hotel 


{— 


Home of the world-famous 
BILTMORE BOWL 
“Supper Club of the Stars” 
and the 
BILTMORE RENDEZVOUS 


“Nite Club in the Afternoon” 
1500 ROOMS—ALL WITH BATH 
Single $4 to $8 * Double $6.50 to $10 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ideal spot to play or relax. Dry, 
invigorating pine-scented air. 3 famous 
golf courses (grass greens) - tennis - 
riding - polo - dancing. Fine hotels - 
no increase in rates. Near Fort Bragg. 
For details, write Pinehurst, Inc., 
6139 Dogwood Road, Pinehurst, N, C. 


OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard R.R. 


inchurst 


CANADA 


GRAY ROCKS INN, 
St. Jovite Station, Quebec, 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD-TIME WHALERS 


The discovery of petroleum was 
only the first in a long row of 
disasters that decimated the Ameri- 
can whale fleet. Shortly after came 
the Civil War, and with it the 
Confederate raiders Alabama, Flor- 
ida and: Shenandoah, who left their 
wakes illuminated with the flaming 
wrecks of fifty northern whaleships. 
As if that loss was not yet enough, 
the government bought another forty, 
and sent them as the “Stone Fleet” to 
Savannah and Charleston, to be sunk 
in the harbor entrances to block the 
way to Southern blockade runners. 

By January 1, 18608, New Bed= 
ford’s Whalemen’s Shipping List and 
Merchant’s Transcript, the authorita- 
tive trade paper of the industry, list- 
ed only 263 vessels as remaining in 
the whale fleet. , A decade later the 
fleet had shrunk to less than 200 
sail, and in 1881 it numbered a mere 
171, with 123 still hailing from New 
Bedford. 

Economic reasons were not alto- 
gether responsible for the rapid de- 
cline of the fleet. As if the Arc- 
tic, where most of the whaling took 
place now, intended vengeance for 
the invasion of its icy solitude by 
puny man and his cockleshells, a 
series of singular disasters overtook 
the fleet in those northern waters. 
A whole flotilla of thirty-four ves- 
sels was lost in the ice in 1871. 
Twenty-one of that number were 
New Bedford owned, and the town’s 
already hard-hit shipping interests 
sustained an additional loss of two 
million dollars at a time when the 
replacement of the investment was 
out of all question. Five years later 
the disaster was repeated on a small- 
er scale. Twelve vessels were frozen 
in on that occasion and were a total 
loss, with an incidental loss of fifty 
lives. Again, in 1888, five vessels 
were driven ashore in a fierce gale 
at Point Barrow. The Point and the 
Beaufort Sea to the northeast of it 
were also the scene of the disaster 
of 1897, when eight more vessels were 
caught in the ice. Their starving 
crews were eventually rescued by the 
famous old Coast Guard cutter Bear. 

Through all the ups and downs of 
the market, through disasters and 
war, the Charles W. Morgan kept 
serenely on her course. Not even 
the Civil War and the imminent dan- 
ger of capture and loss could stop 
her. Barely had she returned, on 
May 12, 1863, from a voyage of three 
and a half years, under Captain 
James A. Hamilton, when she set 
out again under the command of 
Captain Thomas C. Landers, to re- 
turn in June, 1867. 


(Continued from page 9) 


That year her new owners, J. & 
W. R. Wing, had her rig altered 
from that of a ship to a bark. Here- 
tofore she had carried crews of 
thirty-five to thirty-eight men. Fall- 
ing prices made economy necessary. 
The new rig could be handled with 
less than thirty. 

The first several voyages after her 
conversion to a bark were not made 
under a lucky star. Of late years 
she had gone to the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Japan grounds. The 
Wing brothers now sent her to the 
Indian Ocean on two voyages, but she 
barely cleared expenses. 

Again in new hands, the old ship 
was sent to the West Coast, and 
for twenty years, from 1887 to 1906, 
she called San Francisco her home 
port. The town on the Golden Gate 
by that time had assumed the role 
of America’s chief whaling port. 

But eventually she came back to 
her old home, and her last voyages 
were again made, as were her first 
ones, from New Bedford. During 
the first World War, when the price 
of sperm oil rose again to $1.35 a 
gallon, the old bark was once more 
resurrected from the mudflats of 
Fairhaven and sailed for Kerguelen 
or Desolation Island in the Antarc- 
tic, to return after the absence of a 
year with a cargo valued at $53,000. 

Throughout her long active career 
the Charles W. Morgan was a happy 
ship. Her’s not the harassing exiperi- 
ence of mutiny and murder. Her 
skippers might have had their own 
share of “bad un’s” among their 
hardcase crews. But her first owner, 
that Pennsylvania Quaker who as a 
young man had settled in New Bed- 
ford to become one of the foremost 
shipowners there, had enjoined his 
commanders: “Spare no precept and 
admonition, and bring us home men, 
better and happier than when they 
left us.” 

That high moral concept of a ship’s 
master’s duties became a tradition in 
the Charles W. Morgan. How else 
could her first skipper, Captain 
Thomas H. Norton, have brought his 
young wife along with him on that 
maiden voyage of three years and 
four months? 

Not that connubial bliss in the 
cabin of a whaler was so very ex- 
ceptional. The girls of Nantucket 
and New Bedford, brought up as 
they were in an atmosphere preg- 
nant with the rancid smell of whale 
oil, would not give a boy a tumble 
who hhadn’t killed his whale or who 
didn’t carry the little choke block 
of the boatsteerer and harpooner in 
the buttonhole of his Sunday best 
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when he came a’courting. And when 
they finally were spliced to the man 
of their choice, and he happened to 
be a commander, as lief as not they 
would accompany him on his three- 
and four-year odyssey. : 

George A. Grant, the curator of 
the Nantucket whaling museum, | 
wrote several years ago: “All of 
my mother’s children were born in 
the Pacific Ocean at different places. 
First was my brother Charley, born 
at Pitcairn Island in 1850. Next 
came my sister, born at the Bay of 
Islands, in 1854, on the ship Mohawk; _ 
and then I came along on the same 
voyage two years later, 1856, at the 
town of Apia on the island of Upo-— 
lu, one of the Samoan Islands,” 

In the Charles W. Morgan the tra-— 
dition prevailed to the last of her 
working days. In 1913, Mrs. Charles 
S. Church, the wife of her master 
at the time, after describing a two- 
year cruise in the Indian Ocean, 
wrote: 


“This voyage was our second in 
the Morgan. Captain Church went 
to Durban, South Africa, to join 
her four years ago, as her captain 
was ill and coming home. A couple 
of months later I went out to join 
my ‘husband and come home with the 
ship. . . . She is quite an old vessel 
and considered a very lucky ship.” 


Now the old ship has found her 
last berth and with it, it may be 
hoped, the well-earned rest after a 
century of toil. There she will re- 
main, cared for with the love that 
oid things inspire that were wrought 
with patience and craftsmanship. | 

President Roosevelt, who comes 
by his love of things maritime 
through a number of New England 


% 
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‘seafarers among his ancestors, in the 


foreword to Clifford W. Ashley’s re- 
markable engravings, ““Whaleships of 
New Bedford,’ writes how, as a 
little boy, he used to sit on the 
stringpiece of his grandfather’s Fair- 
haven wharf, “looking out across 
the river to New Bedford where a 
dozen tall spars overtopped the gran- 
ite warehouses.’ It was a mere 
shadow of the old port’s glory that 
met his boy’s eyes, yet what there 
was. of it personified that dream 
that is forever alive in every boys — 
heart—and perhaps a man’s as well: 
that compelling pull of far-away 
places, the swaying of a windship 
in the trades, the nostalgic creaking _ 
of timber and canvas. 
Writes the President: “Comparable _ 
only to the prairie schooner, the | 
whaleship will always remain an | 
American epic symbol.” ; 
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- Lights on the fourth floor of a 
building still burn, and Wong Toy 
climbs the narrow stairway to the 
‘oldest Chinese joss house in America. 
‘This is the Tin How Temple. At 
the top an iron gate opens for him, 
and he enters a large, ornamented 
room. Its impact of green and gold 
and incense induces in him a deep 
reverence. 

Before the Goddess of the Seven 
Seas Wong Toy kneels. From near 
the shrine a priest sounds both a 
drum and a gong, to summon the 
presence of the deities. Wong Toy’s 
lips move silently in prayer before the 
shrine. On leaving, he pauses at a 
table to take for himself a triangular- 
folded red paper. The iron gate 
closes after him. 

Exalted, his head held high, the 
lantern maker walks down the block 
to his home. He opens the door, 
glancing at its lettered red slip, and 
enters. His wife and daughters are 
busy preparing a “Return Thanks” to 
the gods. Incense, food, flowers and 
wine are to be offered for the bless- 
ing of the coming year. In his home 
water lilies blossom in bowls. Jade- 
green fingers hold the huge golden 
buds, beautiful and fragrant. Tall 
vases are receptacles for rugged 
branches of plum blossoms, China’s 
national flower. Their petals are 
white and pink. Peonies and camel- 
lias repose in window boxes. 

The lantern maker greets his fam- 
ily with the familiar “Kung Hay Fat 
Choy!” Bowing gravely, he hands 
the almond blossom to his wife. Re- 
moving his round cap, he crosses to 
the kitchen, screened from the living 
room by a portiére. He reverently 
removes a picture from the wall. It 
is a photograph of a Chinese god, 
not ornate, for it is just a reproduc- 
tion clipped from a magazine. His 
voice is low as he thanks the image 
for the good brought to his house- 
hold during the past twelve months. 
Across the lips of the picture he 
smears honey, to influence its report 
to heaven. Then he burns the photo- 
graph in a golden urn. 

Following a centuries-old ritual, 
Wong Toy places a new god on the 
kitchen wall, to be looked to for 
another year, 

The house of the little lantern 
maker from Stockton Street is turned 
into a veritable shrine for the hol- 
idays. A slender altar table stretches 
the length of the living room. Upon 
it are heirlooms, urns, and lighted 
colored candles. 

Tt is time for the first Feast of the 
Lanterns, and Wong Toy beams 
cheerfully as he goes about the room 
lighting tiny dang lungs. This feast, 


¢ ee. of the dang lungs within a 
ozen blocks? 


| ‘THE NEW YEAR COMES TO CHINATOWN 
; ie (Continued from page 24) 


-Place and admire his lanterns. 


Ss, is his—for has he not cre- - 
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Friends begin to gather in Wong 
Toy’s house for the after-midnight 
feast. They are dressed in their 
finest embroideries, brocades and silk- 
en things. The children are most 
elaborately costumed of all. Some 
wear five-colored aprons ,and_lion- 
headed hoods, decorated with fairies 
done in gold. 

Wong Toy, dignified, sits at the 
head of the table while noodles in 
strands two yards long are eagerly 
devoured by his guests to insure long 
life. Meats and vegetables, chopped 
fine and delicately seasoned, are 
served. Sticky rice dumplings are 
as popular at Wong’s table as plum 
pudding in England. Rice flour 
cakes, fried several days in advance 
of the feast, are placed before the 
diners. There is a variety of sweets 
and fruits. When the final dish of 
the banquet is served, satisfaction and 
etiquette both dictate that it must be 
refused. 

Wong Toy sleeps late on New 
Year’s day. Quietness has descended 
on Chinatown; firecrackers have 
ceased popping. This is the Hour of 
the Dragon, and religious services 
come first. The temples are visited, 
and long tapering candles are burned. 

Throughout the length of China- 
town Wong Toy calls upon his 
cousins. At each home he leaves a 
small box of sweets, and in exchange 
he is given melon seeds to munch, 
and occasionally a mandarin orange 
to bring good fortune. 

The women of Chinatown are 
dressed in all their splendor. They 
parade in their varicolored jackets 
and trousers, or their rich gowns of 
blue and green. On their slim fingers 
and arms are rings and bracelets of 
translucent jade and shimmering gold 
—the jade is of Cathay, but the gold 
is from California’s hills. 

This day, too, is a feast day. Back 
home with his family, Wong Toy sits 
at a table while his wife cooks over 
a charcoal burner, according to 
ancient custom. The choicest food 
of the year is served—barbecued 
duck, stuffed chicken, bird’s nest soup, 
shark’s fins, pickled eggs, rare sea 
food, minced vegetables, stuffed mel- 
ons, fried oysters and other delicacies. 

This night another Lantern Feast 
is observed. Every dwelling in the 
district is illuminated with lanterns 
of varying sizes and shapes; some are 
like vases, others in the form of 
peaches, pears and the like. Each 
family tries to outdo its neighbor in 
the magnificence of the display, the 
strangeness of the devices employed, 
and the brilliance of the accompany- 
ing fireworks outside. The air 
crackles with noise and countless 
sparks, and now and then a grotesque 
monster emerges, writhing, and as- 
sumes a form colored by flame. 

Wong Toy, the lantern maker, isn’t 
caught napping. His home is a show- 
place, with dang lungs hanging from 
every window, and even stretched on 
wires across the front of the house. 
Awed crowds stand in little Waverly 
And 
Wong Toy smiles and nods his head 
—just like he has done every New 
Year for thirty-five years. 

The next morning the streets and 
sidewalks are inches deep in red, 
yellow and green husks of shattered 
fireworks. The more refuse on the 


sidewalks the more effective has been 
the work of the “devil routers.” 

All this day Wong Toy rests. It 
is quiet in Chinatown—but tomorrow! 

The third day of the New Year 
sees the bejeweled Buddha Lion danc- 
ing through the streets of the district. 
Long before the monster approaches 
Wong Toy’s, he has heard the din 
and the firecrackers. Quickly he pre- 
pares his offering to the Lion—paper 
money securely wrapped in lettuce 
leaves and dangled on a string from 
a window. The sums thus collected 
are turned over to the Chinese Hos- 
pital on Jackson Street, the only one 
of its kind in America. 

Wong Toy sits at his window and 
waits. Soon he hears drums and 
crashing cymbals, and in an instant 
the resplendent Lion turns the corner 
and makes his way down Waverly 
Place. Six husky young men, dressed 
in bright silks, handle the weaving 
Lion, stopping at every doorway 
where the succulent lettuce hangs, 
The great head of the animal is a 
good-natured mask with rolling eyes. 
The strongest of the Chinese boys 
carries the head, while another sup- 
ports the embroidered tail. If you 
look closely you'll see the remaining 
Lion-carriers beneath the monster, 
their green and blue silken legs pro- 
truding from below. 

The noise gradually diminishes as 
the ceremony is repeated at houses 
along the street. Finally the little 
alley is quiet, and Wong Toy closes 
his window. 

For seven days and nights it is 
New Year’s in San Francisco’s China- 
town. Wong Toy is in a happy 
mood. He joins friends at games of 
mah jong; he chews melon seeds and 
talks through the night. He visits 
his fraternal tong and reminisces ou 
the past, debates the future. 

With his family he attends a 
special performance at one of the 
Chinese theaters. It is a romantic 
play of Old China, and they wait in 
line for an hour for the doors to 
open, then sit for five hours watch- 
ing the play. 

When it gets dark at night the 
lantern maker goes up on his roof, 
there to hear the soft strains of moon 
guitars and butterfly harps, their rip- 
pling, silvery tones singing melodies 
of far-off Canton, 

Listen and you, too, will come un- 
der their spell, for the melodies are 
haunting. There are dim lights on 
the balcony of the Pavilion of AI- 
mond Blossoms, across the way, 
whence comes the music. There are 
stars overhead. Incense is in the air. 

Stand there with Wong Toy and 
look toward the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, with its lights from many 
ships. You may suddenly see the 
banks of the Pearl River in Kwang- 
tung. 

Wong Toy does. 
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DESIGNED FOR 
Cris faeg 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a _ distin- 
guished Park Avenue -ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
H———- NOTABLE CUISINE ~_| 


VALLEY ofthe SUN 


Fore! There's golf every day in warm, 
sunny Phoenix! You'll be in top form on 
the many, velvety, all-grass courses—and 
the dry, exhilarating climate makes the 
Valley of the Sun a sportsman’s utopia. If 
horses are your hobby, you'll glory in 
brisk canters over desert trails, or mile- 
a-minute polo. There's tennis, and bad- 
minton, too, on palm-lined courts, and 
archery, skeet, cycling and swimming. 
You can fish in bubbling streams or can- 
yon-walled lakes, and hunt birds or big 
game in desert and mountain strong- 
holds. Forget winter in the carefree Valley 
of the Sun! Modern accommodations— 
hotels, apartments, bungalows, dude 
ranches and desert inns. \ vel 
\ 
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ARIZONA 


~N 


Valley of the Sun Club 


1320 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 
be hung. 

—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 
coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior, 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 entertaining lessons with over 900 illustra- 
tions. The first twenty-four lessons are devoted to period 
styles and furnishings and furniture of all kinds, the/laws 
of color harmony, design, textiles, lighting, wall treat- 
ments, draperies, ceilings and floors. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration and furniture. These thirty 
lessons can be taken in your home. Examination papers 
following every lesson are carefully read and graded and 
returned to you with individual criticism and when 
needed, additional coaching. The lessons are arranged in 
large beautifully printed and illustrated booklets con- 
stituting, when enclosed in the binder supplied with the 
course, a valuable permanent reference library. There are 
also two practical supplementary text books, a color se- 
lector for planning complete color-schemes, a set of 16 
color-plates showing latest ideas for draperies, color, etc. 
An authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth 
much more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Address 


TRAVEL, Fes., 1942 


did you ever see such fine rope as 
Turai makes out of coconut fiber or 
such strong sennet? Fine stuff, that, 
for binding and taking the piece) of 
nails. 

Happy little Rumara is weaving 
palm baskets, while her mother Ma- 
rahu makes palm-leaf hats. 

Cigarettes? Yes, after a fashion. 
Long out of cigarette papers, I for 
one think the black Tahitian tobacco 
tastes better spiral rolled in pandanus 
leaf. 

Never have such great patches of 
taro, yams and manioca been culti- 
vated before. But then, not for many 
years have the islanders been so fab- 
ulously thealthy. Healthier and hap- 
pier than ever before, it is diving, 
spearing fish and mountain climbing 
that has returned to many that glow 
of. health they once lost as town em- 
ployees. Common colds and other 
ailments that always thrived when a 
tourist ship was in are now practi- 
cally non-existent. 

It is one thing to live on a wholly 
self-sufficient paradise island and an- 
other thing to be happy there. Many 
people have come to Tahiti and led 
unhappy, tragic lives. But the Tahi- 
tians are the happiest people I have 
found anywhere round the world. 
Great-eyed little brown babies abound 
everywhere, and sturdy, radiant nude 
children maneuver fleets of tiny coco- 
nut ships and outrigger sailing canoes 
in the shallow lagoons. 

A few months ago while living on 
the island of Bora Bora I introduced 
the islanders to their first game of 
bingo. It created a great sensation, 
and the first night a crowd of no less 
than a hundred enthusiasts played 
bingo with great gusto in the cook 
house from sunset until the first cock 
crowed. A week later the crowd had 
dwindled to a few elders, the village 
had returned to torch fishing, dancing 
and singing. Escape devices are as 
unnecessary to them as an appetizer 
would be before dinner. They much 
prefer life and reality. 

The girls too, although in the past 
they have been inclined to envy the 
clothes and trinkets of white women, 
still realize instinctively that their 
own lives are immeasurably more 
happy than that of the average popaa 
vahine (white girl). For their hard- 
est work—helping the men pull on 
the nets, making poi, roasting coffee 
—is half play. An American washing 
machine, after the novelty wears off 
in about a week, would languish like 
my bingo game in Bora Bora. Cer- 
tainly it could never compete with the 
fun of beating the river stones, nor 
with the shouts of laughter and the 
gay exchange of island gossip. 

A time piece is a rare possession 
in the country districts. One never 
knows the time of day nor the day of 
the week, and few are sure of the 
month. It is just morning, afternoon 
or night. 

Unable to build any more ugly, 
boarded wood shanties with “civil- 
ized” corrugated tin roofs, I saw no 
less than fifteen ntau and pandanus 
thatch houses being built on a recent 
visit to the leeward islands of Riatea, 
Taaha and Huahine. With this style 
house air-conditioning is provided free 
by the warm, soft trade winds. Of 
course when a new house is finished 
it calls for a party. The best was 
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WAR BRINGS TAHITI HAPPL 
( Continued from page 17) 


over on the island of Huahine. Tin 
Teruru gathered pipz oysters all Pe 
ing. Maro and Vero and I caught 114 
large fat lobsters out on the reef in 
an hour last evening with husk 
torches. Teihotu was off to the moun- 
tains for feis (wild mountain ba- 
nanas). Lovely little Raruru, the six- 
teen-year-old chief’s daughter and the 
belle of the island, has been gathering 
blossoms of tiare Tahiti and garde- 
nias to be pounded into exotic per- 
fume for their bodies and mixed with 
coconut oil to make monot, a lovely 
hair dressing for the most beautiful 
long black hair I have ever seen. 
Three other girls have been busy for 
hours pressing out the coconut cream 
for pudding and making mitt haart 
sauce for the fish. With a _ wild 
squawk a flock of chickens destined 
for our supper took their last run. 

Everything was ready at sundown. 
Torches were lit on the _ beach, 
wreaths of scented frangipani, bou- 
gainvillea and hinano adorned every- 
one. We sat on the sand, the table 
was huge green leaves and the plates 
were the same. First there were fresh- 
water shrimps in sauce. Then raw 
fish pickled in lime and served with 
coconut sauce. Young coconut-fed 
suckling pig came next, roasted Jima 
style in a pit of hot stones. The 
piece de résistance was octopus—a 
delicacy among the islanders. Chopped 
up in thin slices and stewed, it was 
served with sauce in the half shell of 
a coconut. 

Among the seemingly endless irre- 
sistibles I enjoyed most the baked 
mango and pineapple poi that came 
last served with coconut cream. Hard- 
ly had we finished and the women and 
children begun eating when two drums 
were produced. They were old hol- 
lowed Barringtonian tree logs with 
sharkskin stretched across the top. A 
battered but lively guitar strummed 
up, and several bamboo flutes began 
to play. Tenors, basses and baritones 
soon began to sing in a primitive med- 
ley of voices. 

Practically all the present island 
songs and music have come from old 
missionary hymns. The hymns, how- 
ever, have been made to suit the 
moods of Tahitian joy, for that’s the 
only time they enjoy singing, and 
most of them little realize they are 
singing church hymns. It is certainly 
a strange sensation to be sitting with 
simple, happy people on a lagoon 
beach beside a great fire of coconut 
husks listening to their island instru- 
ments wham out a wild fricassee of 
syncopation as their voices render, 
“Come into the Garden, Maud”, or 
“Blow Ye the Trumpets Blow.” 

It is here one realizes happiness 
cannot be bought with money. So long 
as the sun shines and the rains fall 
Tahiti will be a happy island for the 
Tahitians, now that they have re- 
shuffled their sense of values to take 
in only their little island world. 

I know of no place in the world 
today where there is so much indi- 
vidual contentment as here among. 
these island people. How long they 
will continue to enjoy their ne 
found happiness, now that war 
spread to the Pacific, no one can sa} 
Let us hope these islanders will b 
spared the fate that has befallen 
“civilized” people in nearly 
other part of the world. We 
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ET NASSAU’S SERENITY 


help you do a better Wartime Job! 


No matter how great your will...no matter how energetic 
your mind and body... you must have some relaxation... 
some escape from toil and tension to do the kind of job you 
want to do. The calm recognition of this truth has had much 
to do with Britain’s fortitude and strength. 

Nassau, situated in the heart of the lovely Bahamas, has 
developed through the years as a haven from winter, as a 
place inviting complete rest and strengthening relaxation. 
It has the climate and it has the facilities that assure you 
the quiet interlude you need. 

We believe, in all-earnestness that the serenity of this 
tropic island playland can make a substantial centribution to 
the Allied effort. Take advantage, then, of Nassau’s pleasant 
beaches, golf links and tennis courts, its peaceful beauty 


give you the things 


and friendly spirit—and let Nassau g 


you need—a rested mind, rekindled enthusiasm and a 
refreshed body so that you will do a better wartime job. 


NO PASSPORTS OR EXIT PERMITS FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 
NO CURRENCY RESTRICTIONS - FAVORABLE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
COMFORTABLE HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
It’s so easy to reach Nassau from Miami... only 70 minutes 

by Plane or a few hours by Ship. 
For protection of your funds, carry American Express 


Traveler’s Cheques, costing only 75¢ for each $100 value. 


For Complete Information consult your travel agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


65 Broadway, N. Y.C... offices in all principal cities 


THE BAHAMAS ARE ONLY 50 MILES FROM THE FLORIDA COAST 


